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BITBRALURB. | 


TO THE MEMORY OF A CHILD. 


Written after a Dream. 
BY WILLIAM EWART, ESQ., M. P. 


Stay, angel-vision of my slumbers born, 
Pure visitant to sin-stained mortals, stay ! 

She hears me not ; on the bright wings of morn 
Her disembodied spirit soars away. 

I wake, I gaze around ; morn’s earliest ray 
Fires the pale East ; and heavily begin 

The first faint murmurs of awakening day, 
Uprousing toil-worn mortals to the din 
Of misery and strife, to sorrow and to sin. 





But thee, loved spirit, on thee in vain I call: 
Where is thy fairy footstep on the green? 
Where is thy silver voice within the hall ? 
Thee, thee, no more the ancient elms between 
Bearing morn’s dew-impearled flowers I see, 
The pale rose, or the drooping jessamine, 
Meet emblems of thy snowy purity, 
Gathered too soon, too soon to fade, like thee ' 


There are whom Heay’n, indulgently severe, 
Wills not should wander in the unhallowed night 
And outer darkness of this earthly sphere : 
Such rise betimes, znd mingle with the light : 
There thou thy golden-flaming tresses bright, 
In the pure breath of Heaven’s eternal morn, 
A virgin spirit, wav’st ; while He, whose sight 
Is sunshine, on thee smiles. We, from thee torn, 
Wander the dreary waste of this dark world forlorn. 





THE MERRY BELLS OF ENGLAND. 
Song, by J. E. Carpenter, author of “The Oak and the Ivy,” ‘“‘ When first 
I went to Sea,” &c. &c. 
(FOR MUSIC.) 

The merry bells of England! I love to hearthem sound, 
The gladsome chime of olden time that spreadeth jov around ; 
They ring from moss-clad steeples amid the cottage band, 
And send their sound cf revelry o’er all our happy land ; 
They sound from stately edifice, from many an old church tow’r, 
The rich and poor alike can feel the influence of their pow’r ; 
To ev'ry heart their tones impart fond mem’ry’s dearest spells,— 
For a Briton’s native music is old England’s merry bells ! 


Oh! the merry bells of England—their chimes ring loud and free, 

To hail again, of land or main, some well-fought victory ; 

For England's brave, in honour’s grave, their music seems to say 

‘*The mem'ry of your glorious deeds shall never pass away.” 

And oft too ring the village bells to hail the wedded pair, 

When nuptial vows the swain have bound love's heart and home to share ; 
There’s not a sound can e’er resound in which such rapture dwells 

As in Britain’s native music—old England's merry bells ! 


The merry bells of England! what rapture fills the scene 

When their joyous peal the day reveals, the birthday of our Queen, 
As mid the shout their tones ring out, and voices clear and gay 
Proclaim a nation’s homage on Vicrortia’s natal day ; 

Oh may they sound as time comes round, and fill with joy the air, 
On many ahappy birthday of old England’s choicest fair ; 

There's nought a people's loyalty more truly, clearly tells 

Than a Briton’s native music, old England's merry bells ! 





THE EXPEDITIONS TO THE CHESAPEAKE AND 
NEW ORLEANS. No. 2. 
[Froma series of papers in the United Service Journal. 

The death of General Ross at once put a stop, not only to any further opera- | 
tions of importance in the Chesapeake, but to allidea of the contemplated des- | 
cent on Long Island, and, on the 19th of September, Sir Alexander Cochrane 
took his departure, in the Tonnant, for Halifax—Admiral Cockburn sailing on 
the same day, inthe Albion, for Bermuda. The Royal Oak, with a few frigates, 
&c., and the troop-ships and transports, came to anchor at the mouth of the Pa- 
tuxent, from whence, on the 27th, we removed to anchorage off the island of St. 
George, in the Potomac, where all hands were immediately employed in ‘‘ wood 
ing and watering.” During this operation, the enemy made, almost daily, an os- 
tentatious display of some companies of militia and voluuteers, with a few field- 
pieces, at the mouth of the Coan river, on the Virginia side of the Potomac: 
these it was determined to disperse, and, if possible, capture their guns. On 
the evening of the 3rd of October, the troops were embarked in boats, and pro- 
ceeded for a short distance up the Coan, under an irregular fire of musketry 
from the shore, by which Captain Kenah, of the Aitna Bomb, was killed, and 
two soldiers were wounded. The moment we commenced disembarking, how- 
ever, the Americans, after giving us a random and harmless volley, fled into the 
woods, and we advanced, without further opposition, to a short distance past Nor- 
thumberland court-house (about five or six miles from the place of landing), 
where we took and destroyed two or three small schooners, and then returned 
to our ships. 

_ Near orthumberland courthouse the writer witnessed one of those heart-rend- 
ing scenes, which but too often mark the individual misery flowing from a state 
of war and the “shock of armed men.” At daybreak on the morning of the 
4th, weary and hungry after the night’s march, he, with two brother-officers, en- 
tered a small, but neat and comfortable frame-house, in the hope of obtaining a 
breakfast, or at least some slight refreshment. The only inhabitants of the dwel- 
ling, which was in rather an isolated situation, were two young and well-looking 
women, who were evidently greatly alarmed at our visit, although they endea- 
voured to conceal their apprehensions as much as they possibly could. We as- 
sured them that they had yee | to fear from us—that we merely sought a cup 
of tea or coffee, &c., and would willingly and liberally pay for whatever they 
supplied us with. Somewhat tranquillized, they forthwith addressed themselves 


sadly “ forestalled”’ in imagination, was but too soon converted into a melancho- 
ly reality, for ere we had concluded the repast to which we sat down with such 
overflowing glee, the young bridegroom (the unfortunate pair had been only a 
week married) was caried into the house, by some of his comrades, a disfigured 
and stiffened corpse! The frantic screams of the agonized and widowed bride 
as she clung to the lifeless form of him in whom it was evident her whole heart 
and soul had been centered, long rung in the ears of those who heard them. It 
can scarcely be necessary to say that feeling how exquisitely painful our pre- 


grief should render her conscious of it, we hastened to quit the scene of such 
hopeless anquish, and, having first left with aneighbour emple payment for our 
meal (to be handed to the widow's sister), with saddened thoughts rejoined our 
regiment. , 

The expedition up the Coan river was an ill-managed, once and unne- 
cessary affair. It was not to be expected that the militia would make any stand 
against the large force landed ; for, in fact, a light company or two could have 
accomplished all that we really did ; and, if the object was to cajture the ene- 
my’s guns, disembarking the whole of the troops at one place was certainly a 
very bungling way to attempt its accomplishment. ‘ 
The ships having all completed the needful supplies of fuel and water, tue 
fleet, now consisting of the Royal Oak, Asia, and Ramilies, each of 74 guns, 
two frigates, the bombs, and all the troop-ships and transports, under the com- 
mand of Admiral Malcolm, sailed from the Chesapeake, for Jamaica, on the 14th 
of October, and, being favoured with fair and fresh gales for the greater part of 
the voyage, arrived at Port Royal on the 24th On the following morning ca- 
noes were engazed and parties formed to visit Kingston, distant, as all the world 
hnows, s-ven miles. Arrived there, the scorching heat of a tropical sun put an 
effectual * stopper” on every inclination to ramble about the town, and drove us 
for cool shelter” to Bennett's and the City Hotel, where each and all of us 
were speedily engaged in discussing the luxury of a second breakfast, consisting 
of a beef-steak (which, in Jamaica, for flavour and tenderness, exceeds all that 
London or Parisian epicures can imagine), with green peas, &c., moistened with 
a long drink of sangaree or sangarorum ! ' 

From the moment that the expedition reached Port Royal, it was perfectly 
understood that it was destined to attack New Orleans: indeed, so far back as 
the months of May and June preceding, statements had appeared in many of 
the London papers to the effect that a plan for the conquest and occupation of 
Louisiana had been laid before our Government, and that it was regarde | as an 


| enterprise presenting no very serious difficulties, and offering incalculable ad- 


vantages. Amongst the latter, the proposers of the expedition were well aware 
might be included an immense amount of prize-money ; for it was known that 
at New Orleans were stored the cotton crops of many of the Southern, and the 
various surplus produce of most of the Western, or Mississippi, States, all of 
which had been accumulating there from the commencement of the war, and it 
was calculated must be worth at least three millions sterling! It has been said 
that expectations were entertained that the French and Spanish population of che 
State, which it was supposed felt dissatisfied with the general Government, 
would not be indisposed towards a change, and consequently would not join in 
serious Or protracted resistance to our arms ; and it is certain that the represen- 
tations of an officer, who had been for some time in communication with the In- 
dian chiefs of Florida, induced an apparently well-founded belief that our army 
would, immediately on landing, be joined by a formidable body of warriors from 
the Seminoles, tne Creeks, and other tribes, ever disaffected towards the Ameri- 
cans. All these matters were freely discussed during our sojourn at King- 
s:on, and, with a generosity not very usual, according to the system of mo- 
dern warfare, no obstacle, by embargo or otherwise, was thrown in the way of 
the parties; and there were several who, from time to time, dispatched fast- 
sailing schooners to New Orleans with full particulars of eur force and all our 
movements. 

On deliberately reviewing the arrangements and proceedings of those in high 
authority at the period referred to, it certainly appears extraordinary that Jamai- 
ca should have been appointed as the place of rendezvous for this expedition. It 
was perfectly obvious that there could be but one object in assembling such an ar- 
my there, and, even with the aid of an embargo, it would have been difficult to 
prevent that fact, wich other information, from being conveyed to the enemy ; 
whereas, had Bermuda been fixed as the point of assembly, any conjecture as to 
the ultimate object in view must of necessity have been extremely vague. But 
even as matters were ordered in this respect, the non-imposition ef an embargo 


| seems utterly unaccountable. 


From Port Royal some of the ships proceeded to Blue Fields Bay, to 
complete their supply of water, whilst the remainder “carried on” for Negril 
Bay, where eventually the whole assembled, and on being joined by Major- 
General Keane, (now Lord Keane), with the first reinforcements from England, 
consisting of the 93rd Regt., the 95th Rifles, 500 of the Royal Artillery, two 
squadrons of the 14th Light Dragoons, (dismounted), and detachments for the 
corps originally forming the expedition, to which were also addded the Ist and 
5th West India Regiments (blacks.) Immediately afterwards the fleet sailed 
for the Gulf of Mexico, and arrived off the Chandeleur Islands on the 10th and 
11th of December—the large vessels anchoring there, and the frigates, troop- 
ships, &c., proceeding to the anchorage at Cat Island, near the entrance to Lac 
Borgne. 

New Orleans, the capital of the State of Louisiana, is sitnated on the left 
bank of the Mississippi, ninety miles, ‘‘as the bird flies,” from its mouth, but 
105, following the sinuosities of the river. The population of the city, in 1815, 
was estimated, in round numbers, at 23,000. The only direct approach to it from 
the sea is by the Mississippi, at the entrance of which, near the Balize light- 
house and fort, is a bar, shoaling to fourteen feet of water. Between thirty-five 
and forty miles from thence, on the left bank of the river, is a strong work, call- 
ed Fort St. Philip, mounting twenty-nine 24-pounders, one 6-pounder, a 13-inch 
mor.ar, an 8-inch and a 5 1-2-inch howitzer, and, in the “ water-battery,” two 
long $2-pounders, mounted @ fleur d’eau ; it was garrisoned by 366 men.* This 
fort was bombarded for several days, but with little effect, by the Etna and Me- 
teor bombs, and no ship of sufficient force to “lay it alongside’ could pass the 
bar. As on this, and other grounds, it was considered impracticable to invade 
the city from the river, attention was turned to Lakes Borgne and Pontchart- 
rain, on its north and east, from whence several inlets, and numerous deep slug- 
gish streams, called ‘‘ canals,” or “ bayous,” afforded facilities for transporting 
Our troops in boats, through the low, and otherwise impassable swamps, extend- 
ing along the whole line of that extraordinary coast, to comparatively high 
land on the banks of the Mississippi, and within six or seven miles of the Loui- 
siapian Metropolis. On these lakes the Americans had a flotilla of fine gun- 
vessels of the largest dimensions, an armed sloop, and an armed schooner. he 





to tea-making, cake-baking, pork-frying, egg-boiling, and all the other prepara- 
tions for an American breakfast, which, for copiousness and variety of matériel, 
be it observed, par parenthése, fairly rivals, if it does not surpass, the same meal 
in auld Scotia. The prospect of such a regale fer our fasting stomachs natural- 
ly stimulated our ordinary gaieté de caur into joyous exuberance—fun and 
laughter were “ the order of the day”—and we shortly succeeded in provoking 
one of our fair hostesses into unrestrained mirth, whilst her companion, with a 
languid smile, admitted that we were not at all like the savage and ruthless des- 
peradoes and plunderers that had been described to them, and whom thev dread- 
ed tosee. Still, however, the senior of our entertainers laboured under some 
ill-concealed anxiety, which the youngest (they were sisters) explained 
a short absence of the other from the room, arose from her busbend havine 
been out with the militia on the night before, and a presentiment that eothe nic 
ehief had befallen him. The “date of grief,” which the poor girl had thus so 


during 


—- here being extremely difficult, some attempts were made to induce 
the Baratarian smugylers—perhaps buccaneers would be a more correct designa- 
tion—to act as pilots and spies to the expedition,and their chief. a wily Frenchman, 
} named Lafitte,at first seemed disposed to accept the terms offered. He had,how- 
| ever, as it subsequently appeared, a brother imprisoned in the gaol of New Or- 
leans, so he communicated the overtures he had received to Mr. Glaiborne. Go- 
vernor of Louisiana, offering at the same time his services, and those of the un- 


| 


principled but daring ruffians under his comn.and, in defence of the State, on 
condition of a.free pardon being granted to his brother, himself, and his band, 
whose trade had latterly been exceedingly unprofitable. His propositions wer 
acceded to; he and his men joined General Jackson's forces, and eventually 


had their pardon confirmed by President Madison. 
Before any attempt was made to disembark the troops, it was abselutely ne- 


* Latour’s War in Louisiana, p. 104, 


sence must prove to the poor sufferer, so soon as the passage of her first burst cf | 





cessary to capture or destroy the American flotilla. On this service the boats of 

the fleet, under the command of Captain Lockyer, of the Sophie, proceeded on 

the night of the 12th. The boats had a tedious and toilsome row of thirty-six 

hours, in quest and pursuit of the enemy, who used every endeavour to escape, 

but the wind at last forced him to anchor off St. Joseph’s, near the pass of the 

Rigolets, leading into Lake Pontchartrain, where he moored, in a line abreast, 
| with springs on his cable,boarding nettings triced up, &c. There he was attacked 
| on the morning of the 14th, and after an obstinae resistance for abuut twenty 
minutes, the whole five gun-vessels, and the armed sloop, were taken—all in a 
| perfectly serviceable state ; the armed schooner was blown up, by hercommander, 
"on the preceding day, to prevent her falling into ourhands. Those “ gun-boats,” 
| as the Americans were modestly pleased to term them,were, in fact, large schoo- 
ner-rigged vessels, the smallest being 75 and the largest 120 tons burthen, car- 
ryiug each one long 32 or 24-pounder, from four to six long 6-pounders, or 12- 
pounder carronades, and four swivels, with a complement of forty-five men. One 
ef the “ gun-boats” mounted also two 5-inch howitzers, and two or three of 
them, acedrding to the American “History of the Tripolitan War,” had 
twice crossed the Atlantic! ‘They were elegantly fitted out, having even 
polished * pamela traversing gun-carriages, and other equipments in the 
same style. 

The capture of their flotilla caused great excitement at New Orleans, as that 
event gave us undisputed command of the Lakes. General Jackson at this moment 
gave evidence of the promptitude and decision of character for which he after- 
wards became so distinguished. His first step was to proclaim martial-law— 
certa nly a mozstrous arbitrary exercise of power in a country boasting ‘ per- 
fect freedom,” but the only way at once to command the services of hesitating 
“ volunteers” in his ranks, and to compel them to obey the orders of their offi- 
cers when there. He also issued orders to a detachment of the 7th Regiment, 
to Colonel Delaronde, of the Louisiana Militia, and to Major-General Villeré, 
commanding the district between the river and lakes—the latter was a native of 
that part of the country, and of course well acquainted with it—to use every 
possible means to obstruct the passage of the different bayous and canals, by 
which the city could be approached from that quarter. This order was but im- 
perfectly executed, for, although treey were felled across most of the smaller 
bayous, and large frames, filled with earth, were sunk in some of the others, the 
pr a and most practicable one,the Bayou Catalan, or Bien-venu, at the head 
of Lake Borgne, and navigable by boats to within a short distance of the high 
road leading to New Orleans, along the left bank of the Mississippi,was left un- 
obstructed. With a view to obtain, if possible, intimation of the precise route 
our army would take in their advance, Commodore Patterson sent down a Pur- 
ser and Doctor of the American Navy, with a flag of truce, on the 15th, osten- 
| sibly for the purpose of * obtaining correct information as to the situation of the 
officers and crews made prisoners on board the gun-boats, and of endeavouring 
toobtain their being suffered to return to town on parole*.” Sir Alexander 
Cochrane, however, acquainted them in plain terms “ that their visit was un- 
seasonal le, and that he could not permit them to return until the intended attack 
was made, and the fate ef New Orleans decidedt.” 

Two routes to our destination were now open to us: one by Lake Borgne, and 
the Bayou Catalan just alluded to—leading to the high road, six miles below 
New Onrlears, or by the Bayou Sauvage, a Chef-Menteur, in the direction of the 
Gentilly Road ; the other by Lake Pontchartrain, and the Bayou St. John, to the 
rear of the city. The first mentioned line of approach was ascertained to be un- 
protected, whilst the second was defended by a fort, called Petite Coquilla, at 
the Rigolets Straits, connecting Lakes Borgne, and Pontchartrain, and by also 
sume batteries on the Bayou St. John. Lieutenant Jones, who commanded the 
American flotilla, and was severely wounded and taken prisoner, described Fort 
Coquilla as a very formidable work, mounting forty pieces of artillery, and gar- 
risoned by 500 men, and the batteries at the Bayou St. John, as “very heavy, 
and difficult of approach.” This description,in the absence of any better informa- 
tion, and without reconnoitring the fort, was unfortunately received as correct, 
although, when too late, it was clearly ascertained that the former mounted only 
eight guns,with a garrison of fifty men, and that the latter, albeit in the course of 
construction, were in such an unfinished state as to be incapable of offering any 
resistance of consequence! It was finally decided that the army shuuld proceed 
to the Bayou Catalan. 

That creek, or canal, is formed by the waters of a swamp of immense extent, 
stretching from Lake Borgne to within a mile of the Mississippi. Into it flow 
several small streams, acting as partial drains to the neighbouring cedar swamps 
and prairies ; and it also receives, in its tortuous course of eight miles, three or 
four other bayous, by the names of which, as Mazant, Bien-Venu, &c., it is 
sometimes known. The banks of the bayous are closely covered with thick 
reeds, from six to eight feet high; as these decay and fall, they catch deposits 
of aquatic weeds and slime from the muddy current, and gradually rise above 
the level of the swamp, which then becomes what in the language of the coun- 
try is termed “ prairies tremblantes,” or, as they would be called in Ireland, 
“shaking bogs.” The whole of the country below, and for some miles above 
New Orleans, partakes more or less of this singular character,—the ground be- 
ing higher on the banks of the rivers, and lower at a short distance from them : 
—thus the Mississippi, then, during the spring ‘‘ freshets,” caused by the thaw- 
ing of boundless fields of snow in the “ Upper Country,” rises sixteen feet above 
its ordinary level, being four feet higher than its natural banks. To preserve 
the adjacent lands from being inundated for several months in the year, dykes, 
or, to use the Louisiana word, “ /evées” have been raised on its banks, somewhat 
above the highest water-mark ever known. 
| ‘The Bayou Catalan being upwards of sixty miles from the anchorage of the 
frigates, off Cat Island, and the boats of the fleet, even with the addition of the 
captured gun-vessels, only affording the means of transport for half the Army, 
exclusive of supplies and stores, it was considered advisable, in order to have at 
hand support for the division to be first landed, to assemble all the troops at some 
intermediate position, where the second division could remain until the boats re- 
turned after landing the first at the head of the Bayou. 

On the 16th, the advance, consisting of 760 rank and file of the 4th, 402 
rank and file of the 85th, 360 rank and file of the 95th, 100 Sappers, Miners, and 
Artillery-men, with two 3-pounders,and 30 Rocketeers—forming a total of 1688. 
men—under the command of Colonel (the late gallant and lamented Lieute- 
nant-General) Thornton, embarked in the gun-vessels, and boats, under the su~ 
perintendence of Captain Gordon, of the Sea-horse, and proceeded to the Isle 
aux Pois, a small swampy island, at the mouth of the Pearl River, thirty miles 
from Cat Island, and about the same distance from the entrance of the Bayou ; 
there they landed, and, on the following day, were joined by Sir Alexander Coch- 
rane, Major-General Keane, and Rear-Admiral Codrington. The Honourable 
Captain Spencer, of the Carron, and Lieutenant Peddie, of the Quarter-Master- 
General's department, who were sent to reconnoitre the Bayou, brought here a 
favourable report of the intended point of disembarkation, having, with a smug- 
gler for their guide, paddled up in a canoe to the head of the creek, and landed 
within a mile of the high road to New Orleans, which they crossed without 
meeting any interruption, or perceiving the least preparation on the part of the 
enemy. 

A change in the weather, from rain to heavy gales and hard frost greatly im- 














peded the movements of the boats; five days were occupied in transporting the 
remainder of the troops, with the needful supplies, from the shipping to the 
 half-way-house,” at Pearl River; and even then the two black Regiments, and 
the Dragoons, with the exception of Major Mill’s, were left on board. On the 


22nd, the advance, or *‘ Light Brigade,” still consisting of 1688 men, as already 
stated, were again placed in the boats, launches, and flats, whilst the second di- 





* Latour’s Wer in Louisiana, p. 75. t Ibid. 
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‘vision were embarked in the Anaconda, = (which by extraordinary ex- 
ertions, had been towed over the shoals,) the gun-vessels, and those of the hired 
craft, whose draught of water admitted of their being brought into the Lakes. 

At eleven o'clock a.m., this motley flotilla got under weigh, with a fair wind 
and fine weather, but had not run more than a couple of miles when the Ana- 
conda took the ground, and stuck fast ; the hired craft, and gun-vessels follow- 
ing her example, in succession, at from ten to fifteen miles distance from the 
Bayou. The Light Brigade, however, pushed on in the boats, under the com- 
mand of Admiral Malcolm, and about midnight reached its entrance, when a 
picquet, which the enemy had posted in some fishermen’s huts, was surprised 
and captured. No time was lost in mene up the Bayou, and by day-break, on 
the morning of the 23rd, a landing was effected at the extremity of that branch 
of it called “ Villeré’s Canal.” Under the direction of Captain Blanchard, of the 
Royal Engineers, working parties were immediately employed in opening a pas- 
sage from thence through a mile or two of marshy land, covered with reeds, and 
intersected by deep muddy ditches; in the course of two hours this was ef- 
fected, and the Brigade, under the immediate command of Colonel Thornton, 
then advanced, and at noon gained the high road at General Villeré’s plantation, 
omg and making prisoners of a company of the 3rd Regiment of Militia, 
stationed at the General's house, and in the adjuining negro village. A position 
was taken up a little in front of this, our left resting on the Mississippi, and our 
right on the road to New Orleans, from which we were only six miles distant. 
In that position, it was Major-General Keane’s intention to remain until joined by 
the second division, for which the boats had returned. The ground occupied, and 
in front, was a strip of land, not more than a mile in breadth, gradually narrow- 
ing, in the distance, to less than half a mile, and lying between the Mississippi 
on the one haud, and an impassable cedar wood or swamp, on the other. It was 
to a considerable extent planted with sugar canes, intersected by strong rail 
fences, and several broad wet ditches, or water courses—in fact, a kind of juven- 
ile canals. A few large houses, with out-offices, and clusters of miserable 
wooden huts, the dwellings of the negro slaves, on the plantations attached to 
each, occupied at various intervals, the narrow plain through which, near the 
levée, or artificial bank of the river, rans the road to New Orleans. 

General Jackson, in his dispatch to the American Secretary of War, dated, 
“Camp below New Orleans, December 27, states, that it was two o'clock in the 
afternoon of the 23rd, when he received the first intimation of the landing of 
our troops ; his force at that time consisting of ‘parts of the 7th and 44th Re- 

iments, not exceeding 700 together, the City Militia, a part of General Caffee’s 

rigade of mounted gunmen, and the detached Militia from the western division 
of Tennessee—these two last corps were stationed four miles above the city.” 
From this statement there can be little doubt, that had General Keane been in- 
formed of the unprepared state of the enemy, he would, without encountering 
any Opposition of tasenent, have entered New Orleans at the head of the Light 
Brigade, as soon as the newsof hisdebarkation could have reached its inhabitants ; 
and it is perfectly obvious that the primary cause of the failure of the expedi- 
tion, was the want of a sufficient number of boats, and other craft, of a light 
draught of water, to transport, at one trip, the whole of the troops, or at all 
events 3,000 men, direct from the fleet to the head of the Bayou. 

Referring to this subject, and likewise to the supposition that the ruse de 
guerre of Lieutenant Jones, in exaggerating the strength of the defences at Fort 
Coquille, &c., had occasioned the determination to advance by the Bayou Cata- 
lan, a work published by an American General, who possessed a perfect know- 
ledge of all the localities in that quarter, and of the force under the command of 
General Jackson, has the following observations :—“ To this direction of the in- 
vaders, and their halt after they had reached the bank of the Mississippi, may 
under God, be ascribed the salvation of New Orleans, and General Jackson's 
merited fame. By this approach, the enemy placed the American Army in their 
front, leaving its rear open to every species of resource, and its flanks perfectly 
secured by the river and the cypress (cedar) swamps; a situation the most desi- 
rable to a military chief, because it enableshim to condense his force, and disembar- 
rass his mind of every care but that of marshalling his men, and preparing for 
battle. Yet as the enemy had, unperceived, got within two hours’ march of the 
city, if they had proceeded directly forward, the advantages of General Jackson's 
position, which afterwards became all-important, could not have availed him ; be- 
cause the enemy would have carried surprise with them, would have found the 
American corps dispersed, without concert, and unprepared for combat ; and 
making the attack with a superior numerical force of disciplined troops, against 
a body composed chiefly of irregulars : under such circumstances, no soldier of 
experience will pause fora conclusion. The most heraic bravery would have 
proved unavailing, and the Capital of Louisiana, with its millions of property, 
would have been lost. But, blinded by confidence, beguiled by calculations in- 
jurious to the honour of the high-mettled patriot sons of Louisiana, and consider- 
ing the game safe, they gave themselves up to security, took repose, and waited 
for reinforcemenis.’’* 

There is much truth in all of the above, with the exception of the alleged ** su- 
perior numerical force,” and the last paragraph ; for the fact is, that it was WANT 
OF CONFIDENCE that caused General Keane to halt at Villeré’s plantation; the 
prisoners taken all agreeing in their report, (as doubtless previously settled,) that 
there were from “ 13,000 to 14,000 troops in the city, and from 2,000 to 3,000 
at a fort on our rear, near ‘the English town,’ a bend of the river, about ten 
miles from our encampment.” 

A little before eight o’clock in the evening, when the bivouac fires were burn- 
ing brightly, and our men, wearied by their long and comfortless exposure on the 
swampy Isleauxpois, followed by eight hours’ confinement in the crowded boats, 
had either stretched themselves on the ground to sleep, or were seated in groups, 
drowsily talking over bygone campaigns, and speculating on the chances of the 
morrow,—a heavy flanking fire of round and grape-shot was poured in upon us 
from a large schooner, which had silently dropped down the river with the cur- 
rent, and anchored abreast of our fires. In a few minutes the troops were form- 
ed, and moved dlown to the inward slope of the levée, where they were under 
cover. Simultaneously with the cannonade from the schooner, a vigorous at 
tack was made upon the advanced piquet of the 95th, commanded by Captain 
Hallan, and the night flank piquet of the 85th, commanded by Captain Schaw ; 
these Officers, each with a mere handful of men, held the enemy in check for « 
considerable time, and maintained their posts against very superior numbers : 
Colonel Thornton, however, observing that the whole force of the Americans 
was directed on the positions they occupied, brought up the remainder of both 
corps to their support. On the approach of the 85th, under the command of 
Major Gabbins, towards one of the rail fences, in front of the right point of at- 
tack, the enemy called out to them “ not to fire” that they were “ friends,” &c., 
a deception favoured by the darkness of the night, until the regiment found them- 
selves in the midst of a — of Americans, who then shouted to them to sur- 
render. The reply was a determined attack, when a most extraordinary struggle 
ensued, in which—hear it Colonel Mitchell '—not only were numerous bayonet 
wounds inflicted, but muskets were “ clubbed,’ and men knocked down with 
their butt-ends ! officers and privates were mixed “ pell-mell,” fighting, in every 
sense of the words, ‘‘ hand-to-hand.” ‘The conflict terminated in the flight of 
the enemy, who left behind them thirty prisoners. A similar attempt to mystify 
the 95th, was defeated in the same manner. Whilst this was going on in front, 
the 3 pounders being the only guns up, the effect of some 12-pound rockets was 
tried, by Captain Lane, against the schooner, but without success: and Com- 
modore Patterson, her Commander, puzzled by the mixed and uncertain nature 
of the engagement on shore, (for it was too dark to discern anything but the 
flashes of the musketry,) ceased firing at nine o'clock, and swept over to the op- 

posite side of the river. : 

Repulsed in his first attacks, General Jackson, at half-past ten, advanced a 
strong column against our centre ; but by that hour we had been reinforced by 
230 rank and file of the 2ist, and 140 rank and file of the 93rd Regiments. 
General Keane immediately ordered the latter, under the command of Lieut.- 
Col. Dale, to move to the front, and use the bayonet, supported by the 4th Re- 

iment, in line, as a last reserve. The Americans, however, had no stomach 

for the “ cauld steel” work, so they fired one heavy volley and went off ; Colonel 
Brooke, with the 230 men (four companies) of the 21st, appearing at the same 
moment on our right flank, rendered all perfectly secure there. 

Half an hour afterwards the enemy made a last and desperate effort to over- 
whelm us : collecting the whole of his force, he deployed in front of the light 
brigete, and pushed rapidly forward directly against it, overpowering and drivin 
in the advanced posts. But Colonel Thornton was there ; he instantly rallied 
his gallant soldiers, and advanced tothe charge ; whilst the Americans, perceiv- 
ing what was coming, declined the encounter. 

bat General Jackson made such reiterated attacks, in despite of the warm 

reception and defeat he invariably met with, appears extraordinary, but the cir- 
cumstance is, unconsciously, accounted for by Major Latour, in his ‘* War in 
Louisiana,” where (page 88) he states that he was sent to reconnoitre our force, 
and that he “ judged their number must amount to 1600 or 1800; but not satis- 
fied with this account, Major-General Jackson sent forward Colone] Hayres, In- 
spector-General of the division, but,” adds Major Latour, * he had no opportunity to 
form a correct estimate of their number, which he made to amount to no more 
than 200 men.” The Major further (page 105) gives a detail of the force em- 
ployed by General Jackson in the attack on this occasion, which he estimates at 
“*2131 men.” No wonder, then, that the American General, aided as he was 
by the’powerful batteries of the Carolina schooner, persevered to the last in his 
endeavours to annihilate an army so greatly underrated in point of numbers. It 
was midnight before the firing had entirely ceased on both sides. 

Oar loss in this affair amounted to 4 Captains, 1 Lieutenant, 7 Serjeants, 1 
drummer, 33 rank and file, killed ; 1 Lieutenant-Colonel, 1 Major, 2 Captains, 8 

Lieutenants, 10 Serjeants, 4 drummers, 141 rank and file, wounded ; 1 Major, 1 


* Wilkinson's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 537. 
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Lieutenant, 1 Ensign, 3 Serjeants, 58 rank and file, missing ;—total, 277. The 

Americans who, as our 3-pounders were not brought into action, had only mus- 
 ketry and the bayonet to contend with, acknowledged, in their official return, a 
loss of 24 killed, 115 wounded, and 74 missing ;—total, 213. 

On the morning of the 24th, the United States ae Louisiana, carrying sixteéh 
long 12-pounders, came down the river, and anchored half a mile above the Ca- 
rolina ; the latter, in the course of that and the two following days, occasionally 
firing in the direction of our camp. 
On the 25th, Major-General Sir Edward Pakenham and Major-General Gibbs 
arrived at head-quarters, when the former assumed the command of the army, now 
wholly disembarked, and mustering 5040 rank and file. It has been said, and 
there can be little doubt of the fact, that Sir Edward expressed both surprise and 
disappointment as soon as from personal observation he became acquainted with 
the position in which he found the troops ; and, indeed, it was at one time re- 
ported in the camp that we were to re-embark and proceed to the Bayou St. 
John, and so approach New Orleans from the rear. Such a suggestion was cer- 
tainly offered, but it was finally resolved to persevere in the contemplated front 
attack. 

On the night of the 26th, five 9 and 6 pounders, the heaviest artillery that had 
then been brought up, were placed in battery, and, at daylight on the morning of 
the 27th, opened a fire of red-hot shot on the schooner. ‘‘ The second shot dis- 
charged lodged in her main-hold under her cables, and fired her, upon which the 
crew touk to their boats, and, with the loss of 1 man killed and 6 wounded, suc- 
ceeded in escaping to the opposite side of the river.”* Shortly afterwards the 
schooner blew up, with a tremendous explosion. The Louisiana, being so much 
higher up the river, was scarcely within range of our battery, but her comman- 
der, alarmed at the fate of the Carolina, forthwith employed nearly half of his 
crew in towing her entirely beyond its reach. The following day the army was 
moved forward, in two columns, to within gun-shot of the enemy’s entrench- 
ments: during the advance, we came within range of the broadside of the Lou- 
isiana, and lost several men by her fire and by that from the heavy guns in the 
American works. 

We had nowa full view of General Jackson’s position—the nature and 
strength of which will be best described in the words of the engineer who plan- 
ned and superintended the construction of his defences :—‘‘ Jackson's lines,” 
says Major Latour, ‘within five miles of the city of New Orleans, and running 
along the limits of Rodriguez and Chalmette’s plantations, were but one of those 
ancient mill-races, so common in Louisiana, extending from the bank of the river 
to the cypress (cedar) swamp. It has already been seen, from my description of 
the form of the soil in Lower Touisiana, and from its shelving from the river to- 
wards the swamps, that, when the Mississippi is swelled to its greatest height, 
the level of the surface of its waters is some fect above that of the prairies and 
bayous, which, at these periods, receive the waters flowing from the Mississippi. 
To add to the mass and the force of the water, the planters dig canals a few feet 
deep, throwing the earth on both sides, so as to afford a mass of water from eight 
to eleven feet deep; and, at the head of these canals, which are commonly twen- 
ty-five feet wide, are constructed saw-mills. The canal, on which Jackson's 
lines were formed, had long been abandoned, having no longer any mill to turn ; 
so that its banks had fallen in and raised its bottom, which was covered with 
grass, presenting rather the appearance of an old draining ditch than of a canal. 
On the 24th of December, General Jackson had taken this position. It must 
be observed that those lines have the least possible space between the river and 
the wood, and that, from the lines to Villeré’s canal, the depth of the high land 
continually increases, and is at Laronde’s plantation nearly three times as great as 
at the lines.t As soon as this position was chosen, the troops began to raise a 
parapet, leaving the ditch as it was, except that, by cutting the road, it was laid 
under water, as there was then a temporary rise of the river. Earth was fetched 
from the rear ofthe line, and thrown carelessly on the lest (or inner) bank, where 
the earth had been thrown when the canal was originally dug. The bank on 
the right (or outer) side, being but little elevated above the soil, formed a kind 
of glacis. All the polesof the fences in the vicinity were taken to line the pa- 
rapet, and prevent the earth from falling into the canal. All this was done at va- 
rious intervals, and by different corps, owing to the frequent mutations in the 
disposition of the troops. The circumstance, added to the cold and to incessant 
rain, rendered it impossible to observe any regularity as to the thickness and 
height of the parapet, which, in some places, was as much as twenty feet thick 
at the top, though hardly five feet high ; whilst in other places, the enemy’s balls 
went through it at the base. Onthe Ist of January, there was but a very small 
proportion of the line able to withstand the balls ; but, on the 8th of January, the 
whole extent, as far asthe wood, was proof against the enemy’s cannon. The 
length of the line was about a mile—somewhat more than half of which ran 
from the river to the wood, the remainder extending into the wood, where the 
line took a direction towards the left, which rested on a cypress (cedar) swamp, 
almost impassable. Enormous holes in the soil, made impassable by their being 
full of water from the canal, rendered a bend in the line unavoidable.”’t 

Along this line artillery was distributed as follows :—At No. 1 battery, onthe 
river ride, a mortar, one 12-pounder, and a howitzer; at No. 2, about a hundred 
yards tothe right (viewed from our lines,) two twenty-four pounders ; at 
No. 3, sixty yards farther, two twenty-four pounders, (between these 
batteries was a powder-magazine ;) at No. 4, near the centre of that part 
of the line lying between the river and the skirt of the wood, one 32 pounder ; 
at No. 5, about two hundred yards to its right. two long 6 pounders; at No. 6, 
within thirty yards’ distance of the last, one 18 and one 4 pounder ; at Nos. 7, 
and 8, near the bend in the line at the side of the wood, one 12, one 4 pounder, 
and one 94 inch howitzer ;—total, fifteen pieces: but not more than half of 
them were mounted on the 28th of Dece:nber; these guns were on that day, and 
henceforward, served by the crew of the late schooner Corolina, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenants Norris and Crawley, of that vessel. As rallying points, 
in the event of being driven from this strong position, General Jackson had caus- 
ed two other lines to be constructed in his rear—the first, at Dupré's plantation, 
a mile and a half, and the second, or Montreuil line, two miles and a quarter dis- 
tant from his position in front. On the right bank of the river, equal care had 
been taken to guard the approach to the city ; 150 negroes were employed, for 
six days, in raising a parapet along the whole length of Boisvergais’ Canal, three 
miles below New Orleans, and levelling the earth to form aglacis. There was 
also, ‘‘ opposite to the city, on the bank of the river, a strong redoubt, formed by 
a brick-kiln, surrounded by a ditch, twenty-five feet wide, with a glacis anda pa- 
rapet. A palisade extended along its whole length on the inside. The redoubt 
was furnished with a powder-magazine, and mounted with two 24 pounders, 
which commanded both the road and the river.” 


On the morning of the 30th, the enemy opened a fire from a 24 pounder, 
which Commodore Patterson had mounted, on the preceding night, behind the 
levée, on the right bank of the river, and, finding that he could throw shot from 
thence into our camp, two long 12 pounders were landed trom the Louisia- 
na, on the 31st, and placed in a similar position. The flanking fire from these 
guns caused us considerable annoyance. ‘Towards the evening of the last men- 
tioned day, ten 18 pounders and four 24 pound carronades were brought up from 
the shipping ; four of the former were placed in batteries,.constructed of sugar 
hogsheads, to fire red-hot shot on the Louisiana, should she come within range ; 
this, however, she took good care not to do—Commodore Patterson having 
learned, from deserters, as he states in his official letter to the American Se- 
cretary of the Navy,“ that a furnace of shot was kept in constant readiness at each 
of their batteries to burn her, and the guns being of much greater effect on shore, 
her men were drawn to man them ; and I was particularly desirous to preserve 
her from the hot shot, as I deemed her of incalculable service to cover the army 
in the event of General Jackson retiring from his present line to those which he 
had thrown up in his rear.” The remainder of the 18-pounders and the carron- 
ades were mounted in batteries, also formed of sugar-hogsheads ; and, at ten 
o’clock, a. m., on the first of January, as soon as a dense fog had cleared away, 
opened a heavy fire upon General Jackson's lines and Commodore Patterson's 
batteries. The cannonade lasted nearly five hours, but the sugar-hogsheads pro- 
ved a sorry defence against round-shot—some of our guns were dismounted, and 
the batteries being found untenable, orders were given to cease firing ; an ex- 
ample which was followed by the Americans, who shortly afterwards saluted ns 
by playing up “‘ Yankee doodle” on both sides of the river. Our fire not having 
produced the desired effect, and the enemy’s flanks being so perfectly secured, 
Sir E. Pakenham resolved to defer the final attack until the arrival of the expec- 
ted reinforcements under Major-General Lambert. Now was felt the want of 
the Indians and negroes, who, to the number of from 2000 to 3000, were, it was 
said, ready to join us, and might have been brought from West Florida. Our 
loss between the 25th and 31st amounted to 16 killed, 38 wounded, and 2 miss- 
ing. ‘The Americans acknowledged their loss to be 9 killed and 9 wounded. 
From the day of our landing, the weather had undergone every possible change, 
from frost and snow to a summer temperature. This proved very trying to our 
men, particularly the West India Regiments; many of the poor blacks being 
frost-bitten, and quite incapable o7 doing duty. 





* Vide Captain Henley’s report to Commodore Patterson. 

+ This is not very clearly expressed, but it is meant to convey that the face of the 
land was from General Jackson’s position towards that we occupied. 

¢ Latour’s War in Louisiana, p. 149. 





A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY. 


CHAPTER II. 

It was the winter season when the events recorded in this history occurred ! and 
as at that period not one out of a thousand lodging-houses in Margate are let, 
Mrs. Gann, who generally submitted to occupy her own first and second floors du- 
ring this cheerless season, considered herself more than ordinarily lucky when 
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circumstances occurred which brought no less than two lodgers to her establish- 
ment. 

She had to thank her daughters for the first inmate ; for, as these two young 
ladies were walking one day down their own street, talking of the last season, 
and the delight of the rafiles and singing at the libraries, and the intoxicatin 
pleasures of the Vauxhall balls, they were remarked and evidently admired, by a 
young gentleman who was sauntering listlessly up the street. 

He stared, and it must be confessed that the fascinating girls stared too, and 
put each other's head into each other's bonnet, and giggled and said, “ Lor !” 
and then looked hard at the young gentleman again. Their eyes were black, 
their cheeks were very red. Fancy how Miss Bella’s and Miss Linda’s hearts 
beat when the gentleman dropping his glass out of his eye, actually stepped 
across the street, and said, “ Ladies, I am seeking for lodgings, and should be 
glad to look at those which I see are to let in your house.” 

“ How did the conjurer know it was our ech !” thought Bella and Linda 
(they always thought in couples,)—from the very simple fact that Miss Bella had 
just thrust into the door a latch-key. 

Most bitterly did Mrs. James Gann regret that she had not on her best gown 
when a stranger—a stranger in February—actually called to look at the lodg- 
ings. She made up, however, for the slovenliness of her dress by the dignity of 
her demeanour ; and asked the gentleman for reference, informed him that she 
was a gentlewoman, and that he would have peculiar advantages in her estab- 
lishment ; and, finally, agreed to receive him at the rate of twenty shillings per 
week. The bright eyes of the young ladies had done the business; but to this 
day Mrs. James Gann is convinced that her peculiar dignity of manner, and great 
fluency of brag regarding her family, have been the means of bringing hundreds 
of lodgers to her house, who but for her would never have visited it. 

“Gents,” said Mr. James Gann at the Bag of Nails that very evening “ we 
have got a new lodger, and I'll stand glasses round to his jolly good health !” 

The new lodger, who was remarkable for nothing except very black eyes, a 
sallow face, and a habit of smoking segars in bed until noon, gave his name 
George Brandon, Esq. As to his temper and habits, when humbly requested by 
Mrs. Gann to pay in advance, he ae and presented her with a bank-nete, 
never quarrelled with a single item in her bills, walked much, and ate two mut- 
ton-chops per diem. The young ladies, who examined all the boxes and letters 
of the lodgers, as young ladies will, could not find one single document relative 
to their new inmate, except a tavern-bill of the Albion, to which the name of 
George Brandon, Esquire, was prefixed. Anv other papers which might eluci- 
date his histury, were lucked up in a Bramah box, likewise marked G. B.; and 
though these were but unsatisfactory points by which to judge a man’s character, 
there was something about Mr. Brandon which caused all the ladies at Mrs. 
Gann’s to vote he was quite a gentleman. 

When this was the case, I am happy to say it would not unfrequently happen 
that Miss Rosalind or Miss Isabella would appear in the lodger’s apartments, 
bearing in the breakfast cloth, or blushingly appearing with the weekly bill, apo- 
logising for mamma's absence, “and hoping that every thing was to the gentle- 
man’s liking.” 

Both the Misses Wellesley Macarty took occasion to visit Mr. Brandon in this 
manner; and he received both with such a fascinating ease and gentlemanlike 
freedom of manner, scanning their points from head to foot, and fixing his great 
black eyes so earnestly in their faces, that the blushing creatures turned away 
abashed, and yet pleased, and had many conversations about him. 
“ Law, Bell,” said Miss Rosalind, “what a chap that Brandon is! I don’t 
half like him, I do declare '’ Than which there can be no greater compliment 
from a woman to a man, 
“No more do I neither,” says Bell. “The man stares so, and says such things ! 
Just now, when Becky brought his paper and sealing-wax—the silly girl brought 
black and red too—I took them up to ask which he would have, and what do you 
think he said?” 
“ Well, dear, what!’ said Mrs. Gann. 
‘ Miss Bell,” says he, looking at me, and with such eyes! “I'll keep every 
thing ; the red wax, because it’s like your lips; the black wax, because it’s 
like your hair ; and the satin paper, because it’s like your skin! Wasn't it gen- 
teel?” 
“* Law, now !” exclaimed Mrs. Gann. 
“Upon my word, [ think it’s very rude !” said Miss Lindy ; “ and if he’d have 
said soto me, I'd have slapped his face for his impertinence !” And, much to 
her credit, Miss Lindy went to his room ten minutes after tu see if he would say 
any thing to her. What Mr. Brandon said, I never knew : but the little pang of 
envy Which had caused Miss Lindy to retort sharply upon her sister, had given 
place to a pleesed good-humour, and she allowed Bella to talk about the new 
lodger as much as ever she liked. 
And now if the reader is anxious to know what was Mr. Brandon's character 
he had better read the following letter from him. It was addressed to no less a 
person than a viscount; and given, perhaps, with some little ostentation to 
Becky, the maic, to carry to the post. Now Becky, before she executed such er- 
rands, always shewed the letters to her mistress or one of the young ladies (it 
must not be supposed that Miss Carolige was a whit less curious on these mat- 
ters than her sisters ;) and when the family beheld the name of Lord Viscount 
Cingbars upon the superscription, their respect for their lodger was greater than 
ever it had been :-— 
Margate, January 1834. 

“My Dear Viscount,—For a reason I have, on coming down to Margate, I 
with much gravity informed the people of the White Hart that my name was 
Brandon, and intend to bear that honourable appellation during my stay. For 
the same reason (I am a modest man, dear Simon, and love to do good in secret,) 
I left the public hotel immediately, and am now housed in private lodgings, 
humble, and at a humble price. I am here, thank Heaven, quite alone. Ko- 
binson Crusoe had as much society in his island, as I in this of Thanet. In com- 
pensation Isleep a great deal, do nothing, and walk much, silent, by the side of 
the roaring sea, like Calchas, priest of Apollo. 
“ The fact is, that until papa’s wrath is appeased, I must live with the utmost 
meekness and humility, and have barely enough money in my possession to pay 
such small current expenses as fall on me here, where strangers are many and 
credit does not exist. I pray you, thercfore to tell Mr. Snipson the tailor, Mr. 
Jackson the bootmaker, honest Solomonson the «'iscounter of bills, and all such 
friends in Londor. and Oxford as may make inquiries after me, that I am at this 
very moment at the city of Munich in Bavaria, from which I shall not return un- 
til my marriage with Miss Goldmore, the great Indian heiress ; who, upon my 
honour, will have me, I believe any day for the asking. 
‘« Nothing else will satisfy my honoured father I know, whose purse has alrea- 
dy bled pretty freely for me, | must confess, and who has taken the great oath 
that never is broken, to bleed no more unless this marriage is brought about. 
Come it must. I can't work, 1 can’t starve, and I can't live under a thousand 
a-year. 
‘ Here, to be sure, the charges are not enormous ; for your edification readmy 
week’s bill :-— 
‘George Brandon, Esquire, 

‘To Mrs. James Gann, 





£: a. @ 
A week’s lodging :: o's 
Breakfast, cream, eggs 099 
Dinner (fourteen mutton-chops) 010 6 
Fire, boot-cleaning, &c. 03 6 
£2 4 0 


‘Settled, Juliana Gann.’ - 


“ Juliana Gann! Is it not a sweet name? it sprawls over half the paper. 
Could you but see the owner of the name, my dear felllow! I luve to examine 
the customs of natives of all countries, aud upon my word there are some barba- 
rians in our own; less known, and more worthy of being known, than Hot- 
tentots, wild Irish, Otaheiteans, or any such savages If you could see the airs 
that this woman gives herself ; the rouge, ribands, rings, and other female gim- 
cracks that she wears ; if you could hear her reminiscences of past times, ‘ when 
she and Mr. Gann moved inthe very genteelest circles of society; of the peer- 
age, which she knows by heart; and of the fashionable novels, in every word of 
which she believes, you would be proud of your order, and admire the intense 
respect which the canaulle shew towards it. There never was such an old wo- 
man, not even our tutor at Christ-church. 

“There is a he Gann, a vast, bloated old man, in a rough coat, who has met 
me once, and asked me, with a grin, if my mutton-chops was to my liking? The 
satirical monster! What can I eat in this place but mutton-chops! A great 
bleeding beefsteak, ora filthy, reeking gigot a l'eau, with a turnip poultice? I 
should die if I did. As for fish in a watering-place, I never touch it; it is sure 
to be bad. Norcare I for little, sinewy, dry, black-legged fowls. Cutlets are 
my only resource. I have them nicely enough broiled by a little humble compa- 
nion of the family (a companion, ye gods, in this family !) who blushed hugely 
when she confessed that the cuoking was hers, and that her name was Caroline. 
For drink I indulge in gin, of which I consume two wine glasses daily, in two 
tumblers of cold water ; it is the only liquor that one can be sure to find genu- 
ine in acommon house in England. ’ : 

“ This Gann, I take it, has similar likings, for I hear him occasionally at mid- 
night floundering up the stairs (his boots lie dirty in the passage)—floundering, I 
say, up the stairs, and cursing the candlestick, whence escape now aud anon the 
snuffers and extinguisher, and with brazen rattle disturb the silence of the night. 
Thrice a-week. at least, does Gann breakfast in bed—sure sign of pridian intoxi- 
cation; and thrice a week, in the morning, I hear a hoarse vaice roaring for ‘ my 








soda-water.’ How long have the rogues drunk soda-water! 
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“ At nine, Mrs. Gann and daughters are accustomed to breakfast ; a handsome 
pair of girls, truly, and much followed, as I hear, in the quarter. These dear 
creatures are always paying me visits—visits with the tea-kettle, visits with 
the newspaper (one brings it, and one comes for it ;) but the one is always at 
the other's heels, and so one cannot shew oneself to be that dear, gay, seducing | 
fellow that one has been, at hore and onthe Continent. Do you remember | 
cette chére marquise at Pau’ That cursed conjugal = still plays the | 
deuce with my shoulder. Do you remember Betty Bundy, the butcher's daugh- 
ter? A pretty race of fools are we to go mad after such women, and risk all— | 
oaths, prayers, promises, long wearisome courtships—for what! for vanity, tru- 
ly. When the battle is over, behold your conquest! Betty Bundy is a vulgar 
country wench ; and cette belle marquise is old, rouged, and has false hair. Vani- 
tas vanitatum ! what a moral man I will be some day or other ! 

“T have found an old acquaintance (and be hanged to him!) who has come to 
lodge in this very house. Do you recollect at Rome a young artist, Fitch by 
name, the handsome gaby with the large beard, that mad Mrs. Carrickfergus was 
doubly mad about! On the second floor of Mrs. Gann’s house dwells this youth. 
His beard brings the gamins of the streets trooping and yelling about him ; his 
fine braided coats have grown somewhat shabby now; and the poor fellow is. 
like your humble servant (by the way, have you a 500 franc billet to spare !)— 
like your humble servant, I say, very low in pocket. The young Andrea bears 
up gaily, however ; twangles the guitar, paints the worst pictures in the world, 
and pens sonnets to his imaginary misstress’s eyebrow. Luckily the rogue did 
not know my name, or I should have been compelled to unbosom to him; and 
when I called out to him, dubious as to my name, ‘ Don’t you know me! I met 
you at Rome. My name is Brandon,’ the painter was perfectly satisfied, and ma- 
jestically bade me welcome. , 

“Fancy the continence of this young Joseph—he has absolutely run away 
from Mrs. Carrickfergus! ‘ Sir,’ said he, with some hesitation and blushes, when 
I questioned him about the widow, ‘I was compelled to leave Rome in conse- 
quence of the fatal fondness of that woman. I am an’andsome man, sir—I know 
it—all the chaps in the Academy want me for a model ; and that woman, sir, is 
sixty. Do you think I would ally myself with her; sacrifice my happiness for 
the sake of a creature that’s as hugiy as an’arpy? I'd rather starve sir. 1’d 
rather give up my hart, and my ’opes of rising in it, than do a haction so dishhhho- 
nourable.’ 

“There is a stock of virtue for you! and the poor fellow half-starved. He 
lived at Rome upon the seven portraits that the Carrickfergus ordered of him, 
and, as I fancy, now does not make twenty pounds in the year. O rare chastity ! 
O wondrous silly hopes! O motus animorum, atque O certamina tanta !—pul- 
veris exigui jactu, in such an insignificant little lump of mud as this! Why the 
deuce does not the fool marry the widow? His betters would. There was a 
captain of dragoons, an Italian prince, and four sons of Irish peers, all at her feet ; 
but the Cockney’s beard and whiskers have overcome them all. Here my paper 
has come to an end; and I have the honour to bid your lordship a respectful fare- 
well. as...” 

Of the young gentleman who goes by the name of Brandon the reader of the 
above letter will not be so misguided, we trust, as to have a very exalted opinion. 
The noble viscount read this document to a supper party at Christchurch, in Ox- 
ford, and left it in a bow! of milk-punch ; whence a scout abstracted it, and hand- 
ed it over to us. . My lord was twenty years of age when he received the epis- 
tle ; and had speht a couple of years abroad, before going to the university, un- 
vs the guardianship of the worthy individual who called himself George Bran- 

on. 

Mr. Brandon was the son of a half-pav colonel, of good family, who, honour- 
ing the great himself, thought his son would vastly benefit by an acquaintance 
with them, and sent him to Eton, at cruel charges upon a slender purse. From 
Eton the lad went to Oxford, took honours there, frequented the best society, 
followed with a kind of proud obsequiousness all the tufts of the university, and 
left it owing exactly two thousand pounds. Then there came storms at home ; 
fury upon the part of the stern old “ governor ;” and final payments of the debt. 
But while this settlement was pending, Master George had contracted many more | 
debts among bill-discounters, and was glad to fly to the Continent as tutor to | 
young Lord Cingbars, in whose company he learned every one of the vices in 
Europe ; and having a good natural genius, and a heart not unkindly, had used 
these qualities in such an admirable manner as to be at twenty-seven utterly ru- 
ined in purse and principle—an idler, a spendthrift, and a glutton. He was free 
of his money ; would spend his last guinea for a sensual gratification ; would 
borrow from his neediest friend; had no kind of conscience or remorse left, but 
believed himself to be a good-natured devil-may-care fellow ; had a good deal of 
wit, and indisputably good manners, and a pleasing, dashing frankness, in con- 
versation with them. I should like to know how many such scoundrels our uni- 
versities have turned out; and how much ruin has been caused by that accursed 











system, which is called in England ‘the education of a gentleman.” Go, my 
son, for ten years toa public school. that ‘‘world in miniature ;” learn 
“to fight for yourself’ against the time when your real struggles 
shall begin. Begin to be selfish at ten years of age; study for oth- 
er ten years; get a competent knowledge of boxing, swimn.ing, rowing, 
and cricket, with a pretty knack of Latin hexameters, and a decent smattering 
of Greek plays,—do this, and a fond father shall bless you—bless the two thou- 
sand pounds which he has spent in acquiring‘all these benefits for you. And, be- 
sides, what else have you notlearned! You have been many hundreds of times 
to chapel, and have learned to consider the religious service performed there as 
the vainest parade in the world. If your father is a grocer, you have been bea- 
ten for his sake, and have learned to be ashamed of him. You have learned to 
forget (as how should you remember, being separated from them for three-fourths 
of your time’) the ties and natural affections of home. You have learned, if 
you have a kindly heart and an open hand, to compete with associates much more 
wealthy than yourself; and to consider money as not much, but honour—the 
honour of dining and consorting with your betters—as a great deal. All this 
does the public-school and college-boy learn ; and wo be to his knowledge ! 
Alas, what natural tenderness <a kindly-clinging affection is he taught to tram- 
ple on and despise! My friend Brandon had gone through this process of edu- 
cation, and had been irretrievably ruined by it—his heart and his honesty had 
been ruined by it, that is to say ;* and he had received, in return for them, a 
small quantity of classics and mathematics—pretty compensation for all he had 
lost in gaining them ! 

But I am wandering most absurdly from the point; right or wrong, so nature 
and education had formed Mr. Brandon, who is one of a considerable class. Well, 
this young gentleman was established at Mrs. Gann’s house ; and we are obliged 
to enter into all these explanations concerning him, because they are necessary 
to the right understanding of our story—Brandon not being altogether a bad man, 
nor much worse than many a one who goes through acourse of regular selfish 
swindling all his life-long, and dies religious, resigned, proud of himself, and 
universally respected by others ; for this eminent advantage has the getting-and- 





keeping scoundrel over the extravagant and careless one. 

One day, then, as he was gazing from the window of his lodging-house, a cart, 
containing a vast number of easels, portfolios, wooden-cases of pictures, and a 
smal! carpet-bag that might hold a change of clothes, stopped at the door. The 
vehicle was accompanied by a remarkable young fellow, dressed in a frock-coat 
covered over with frogs, a dirty turned-down shirt-collar, with a blue satin cravat, 
and a cap placed wonderfully on one ear, who had evidently hired apartments at 
Mr. Gann’s. This new lodger was no other than Mr. Andrew Fitch; or, as he 
wrote on his cards, without the prefix, 
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| ANDREA FITCH. 
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Preparations had been made at Gann’s for the reception of Mr. Fitch, whose 
aunt (an auctioneer’s lady in the town) had made arrangements that he should 
board and lodge with the Gann family, and have the apartments on the second 
floor as his private rooms. In these, then, young Andrea was installed. He 
was a youth of a poetic temperament, loving solitude ; and where is such to be 
found more easily than on the storm-washed shores of Margate in winter! Then 
the boarding-house keepers have shut up their houses, and gone away in anguish ; 
then the taverns take their carpets up, and you can have your choice of a hun- 
dred and twenty beds in any one of them ; then but one dismal waiter remains 
to superintend this vast echoing pile of loneliness, and the landlord pines for 
summer ; then the flies for Ramsgate stand tenantless beside the pier; and about 
four sailors, in pea-jackets, are to be seen in the three principal streets; in the 
rest, silence, closed shutters, torpid chimneys, enjoying their unnatural winter 
sinecure—not the clack of a patten echoing over the cold dry flags ! 

This solitude had been chosen by Mr. Brandon for good reasons of his own; 
Gann and his family would have fled, but that they had no other house wherein 
to take refuge ; and Mrs. Hammerton, the auctioneer’s ladv, felt. so keenly the 
kindness which she was doing to Mrs. Gann, in providing her with a lodger at 
such a period, that she considered herself fully justified in extracting from the 
latter a bonus of two guineas, threatening on refusal to send her darling nephew 
to a rival establishment over the way. . 

Andrea was here, then, in the loneliness that he loved,—a fantastic youth, who 
lived but for his art ; to whom the world was like the Coburg Theatre, and he 


i@ &@ Magnificent costume acting a principal part. His art, and his beard and 

* What does the author mean? We must take leave to tell him that this is the sil- 
hest sentimentality in the world. If he means a boy ata public school might learn more 
than Homer and Euclid, we agree with him; and if he would insinuate thatalad at a 
university may be led into temptations and excesses which may ruin his family and the 


whole prospects of his future life, we agree with him too. But all this is his own fault 
he will leara to be cautious afterwards 





whiskers, were the darlings of his heart. His long pale hair fell over a high po- 
lished brow, which looked wonderfully thoughtful ; and yet no man was more 
guiltless of thinking. He was a'ways putting hi into attitudes ; he never 
spoke the truth ; and was so entirely affected and absurd, as to be quite honest at 
last : for it is my belief that the man did not know truth from falsehood any lon- 
ger, and was when he was alone, when he was in company, nay, when he was un- 
conscious and sound asleep snoring in bed, one complete lump of affectation. 
When his apartments on the second floor were arranged according to his fancy, 
they made a tremendous show. He had a large Gothic chest, in which he put 
his wardrobe (namely, two velvet waistcoats, four varied satin under ditto, two 
pairs braided trousers, two shirts, half-a-dozen false collars, and a couple of pairs 
of dreadfully dilapidated Blucher boots). He had some pieces of armour; some 
China jugs and Venetian glasses ; some bits of old damask rags, to drape his 
doors and windows ; and a ricketty lay-figure, in a Spanish hat and cloak, over 
which slung along Toledo rapier, and a guitar, with a riband of dirty skyblue. 

Such was our poor fellow’s stock in trade. He had some volumes of poems 
—Lalla Rookh, and the sterner compositions of Byron; for, to do him justice, 
he hated Don Juan,anda woman was in his eyesanangel : a hangel,alas ! he would 
call her, for nature and the circumstances of his family had taken sad Cockney 
advantages over Andrea’s pronunciation. j : 

The Misses Wellesley Macarty were not, however, very squeamish with re- 
gard to grammar, and, in this dull season, voted Mr. Fitch an elegant young fel- 
low. is immense beard and whiskers gave them the highest opinion of his ge- 
nius; and before long the intimacy between the young people was considerable, 
for Mr. Fitch insisted upon drawing the portraits of the whole family. He _ 
ed Mrs. Gann in her rouge and ribands, as described by Mr. Brandon ; Mr. ann, 
who said that his picture would be very useful to the artist, as every soul in Mar- 
gate knew him ; and the Misses Macarty (a neat group, representing Miss Bella 
embracing Miss Linda, who was pointing to a pianoforte.) 

‘‘T suppose you'll do my Carry next,” said Mr. Gann, expressing his approba- 
tion of the last picture. 

“+ Law, sir,” said Miss Linda, ‘Carry, with her red hair !—it would be ojus.” 

“Mr. Fitch might as well paint Becky, our maid,” said Miss Bella. 

“ Carry is quite impossible, Gann,” said Mrs. Gann: “ she hasn’t a gown 
fit to be seen in. She’s not been at church for thirteen Sundays in conse- 
quence.” 

“And more shame for you, ma’am,” said Mr. Gann, who liked his, child : 
“Carry shall have a gown, and the best of gowns.” And jingling three-and- 
twenty shillings in his pocket, Mr. Gann determined to spend them all in the pur- 
chase of a robe for Carry. But, alas,the gown never came; half the money 
was spent that very evening at the Bag of Nails. 

“Ts tha:—that young lady, your daughter?!” said Mr. Fitch, surprised, for he 
fancied Carry was a humble companion of the family. 

“Yes, she is, and a very good daughter, too, sir,’ answered Mr. Gann. 
“ Fetch and Carry I call her, or else Carryvan—she’s so useful: An’t you Car- 
ry?” 

“I’m very glad if I am, papa,” said the youg lady, who was blushing violent- 
ly, and in whose presence all this conversation had been carried on. 

‘Hold your tongue, miss,” said her mother ; ‘‘you’re very expensive to us,that 
you are, and need not brag about the work youdo. You would not live gn charity, 
would you, like some folks (here she looked fiercely at Mr. Gann) ; and if your 
sisters and me starve to keep you and some folks, I presume you are bound to 
make us some return.” 

When any allusion was made to Mr. Gann’s idleness and extravagance, or his 
lady shewed herself in any way inclined to be angry, it was honest James’s habit 
not to answer, but to take his hat and walk abroad to the public-house ; or if 
haply she scolded him at nignt, he would turn his back and fall a snoring. These 
were the only remedies he found for Mrs. James's bad temper; and the first of 
them he adopted on hearing these words of his lady, which we have just now 
transcribed. 

Poor Caroline had not her father’s refuge of flight, but was obliged to stay and 
listen: an a wondrous eloquence, God wot! had Mrs. Gann upon the subject 
of her daughter’s ill conduct. The first lecture Mr. Fitch heard, he set down 
Caroline for a monster. Was she not idle, sulky, scornful, and asloven? For 
these and many more of her daughter’s vices Mrs. Gann vouched, declaring that 
Caroline’s misbehaviour was hastening her own death, and finishing by a fainting 
fit. In the presence of all these charges, there stood Miss Caroline, dumb, stu- 
pid, and careless ; nay, when the fainting-fit came on, and Mrs. Gann fell back on 
the sofa, the unfeeling girl took the opportunity to retire, and never offered to 
smack her mamma's hands, to give her the smelling-bottle, or to restore her with 
a glass of water. 

One stood close at hand; for Mr. Fitch, when this first fit occurred, was sitting 
in the Gann parlour, painting that lady’s portrait; and he was making towards 
her with his tumbler, when Miss Linda cried out, “Stop! the water's full of 
paint !” and straightway burst out laughing. Mrs. Gann jumped up at this, cured 
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which, to do them justice, their labours were unceasing, and what with the as- 
sistance of some black paint, a ladder, and a few pounds of gunpowder, they 
certainly contrived to effect many important changes. Upon an examination 
morning, some hundred luckless “‘jibs” might be seen perambulating the courts, 
in the vain effort to discover their tutors’ chambers, the names having undergone 
an alteration that left all traces of their original preprietors unattainable. Doctor 
Francis Mooney having become Doctor Full Moon—Doctor Hare being, by the 
change of two letters, Doctor Ape—Romney Robinson, Romulus a Remus, 
&c. While, upon occasions like these, there could be but little doubt of Mas- 
ter Frank’s intentions, upon many others, so subtle were his inventions, so well- 
contrived his plots, it became a matter of considerable difficulty to say whether 
the mishap which befel some luckless acquaintance were the result of design or 
mere accident ; and not unfrequently well-disposed individuals were found con- 
doling with “ poor Frank,” upon his ignorance of some College rule o» etiquette, 
his breach of which had been long and deliberately planned. Of this latter de- 
scription was a circumstance which occurred about this time, and which some 
who may throw an eye over these pages will perhaps remember. 

The Dean having heard (and indeed the preparations were not intended to se- 
cure secrecy) that Webber had destined to entertain a party of his friends at din- 
ner on acertain day, sent a most peremptory order for his appearance at Com- 
mons, his name being erased from the sick list, and a pretty strong hint con- 
veyed to him, that any evasion upon his part would be certainly followed by an in- 
quiry into the real reasons for his absence. What was to be done? That was 
the very day he had tlestined for his dinner. To be sure the majority of his guests 
were College men, who would understand the difficulty at once ; but still there 
were others, officers of the 14th, with whom he was constantly dining, and whom 
he could not so easily put off. The affair was difficult, but still Webber was 
the man for a difficulty ; in fact, he rather liked one. A very brief consideration 
accordingly, sufficed, and he sat down and wrote to his friends at the Royal Bar- 
racks, thus— 

“‘ Dear Power—I have a better plan for Tuesday than that I had proposed.— 
Lunch here at three—(we’ll call it dinner)—in the hall with the great guns: I 
can’t say much for the grub, but the company—glorious! After that we'll start 
for Lucan in the drag—take our coffee, strawberries, &c. and return to No. 2, 
for supper, at ten. Advertise your fellows of this change and believe me 
“ Most unchangeably yours, 

‘* Frank WEBBER. 


’ 
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“ Saturday.” } 

Accordingly, as three o’clock struck, six dashing-looking light dragoons were 
seen slowly «auntering‘up the middle of the dining-hall, escorted by Webber, 
who, in full academic costume, was leisurely ciceroning his friends, and expa- 
tiating upon the excellencies of the very remarkable portraits which grace the 
walls. 

The porters looked on with some surprise at the singular hour selected for 
sight-seeing, but what was their astonishment to find that when the party arrived 
at the end of the hall, instead of turning back again, they very composedly un- 
buckled their belts, and having disposed of their sabres in a corner, took their 
places at the Fellows’ table, and sat down amid the collective wisdom of Greek 
Lecturers and Regius Professors, as though they had been mere mortals like 
themselves. } 

Scarcely was the long Latin grace concluded when Webber, leaning forward, 
enjoined his friends, in a very audible whisper, that if they intended to dine, no 
time was to be lost. : 

“ We have but little ceremony here, gentlemen, and all we ask is a fair start,” 
said he, as he drew over the soup, and proceeded to help himself. ; 

The advice was not thrown away, for each man, with an alacrity a campaign 
usually teaches, made himself master of some neighbouring dish ; @ very quick 
interchange of good things speedily following the appropriation. Jt was in vain 
that the Senior Lecturer looked aghast—that the Professor of Astronomy frown- 
ed; the whole table, indeed, were thunderstruack—even to the poor Vice-Pro- 
vost himself, who, albeit given to the comforts of the table, could hot lift a mor- 
sel to his mouth, but muttered between his teeth—** May the devil admire, me, 
but they’re dragoons.” The first shock of surprise over, the porters proceeded 
to inform them that except Fellows of the University or Fellow-commoners, none 
were adinitted to the table. Webber, however, assured them, that it was a mis- 
take, there being nothing in the statute to exclude the 14th Light Dragoons, as 
he was prepared to prove. Meanwhile dinner proceeded ; Power and his party 
performing with great self-satisfaction upon the sirloins and saddles about them, 
regretting only from time to time that there wasa most unaccountable absence 
of wine, and snggesting the propriety of napkins whenever they should dine 
there again. Whatever chagrin these unexpected oo caused among their 
entertainers of the upper table, in the lower part of the hall the laughter was 
loud and unceasing, and long before the hour concluded, the Fellows took their 
departure, leaving to Master Frank Webber the task of doing the honors alone 
and unassisted. When summoned before the board for the offence on the follow- 











suddenly, and left the room, looking somewhat foolish. 
“You don’t kuow ma,” said Miss Linda, still giggling ; ‘‘ she’s always faint- 
ing. 

‘Poor thing!” cried Fitch ; ‘very nervous, I suppose ?” 

‘Oh, very !”? answered the lady, exchanging arch glances with Miss Bella. 

‘* Poor, dear lady !” continued the artist ; “I pity her from my hinmost soul. 
Doesn't the himmortal bard of Havon observe, how sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth it is to have a thankless child? And is it true, ma’am that that young wo- 
man has been the ruin of her family ?” 

“Ruin of her fiddlestick !” replied Miss Bella. ‘“ Law, Mr. Fitch, you don’t 
know ma yet: she is in one of her tantrums.” 

“* What, then, it isn’t true!” cried simple-minded Fitch ; to which neither of 
the young ladies made any answer in words: nor could the little artist compre- 
hend why they looked at each other, and burst out laughing. But he retired 
pondering on what he had seen and heard ; and being a very soft young fellow, 
most implicitly believed the accusations of poor dear Mrs. Gann, and thought her 
daughter Caroline was no better than a Regan or Goneril. 

A time, however, was to come when he should believe her to be a most pure 
and gentle Cordelia ; and of this change in Fitch’s opinions we shall speak in 


Chapter III. 
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CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER XVII.—TRINITY COLLEGE—A LECTURE. 

I had not been many weeks a resident of Old Trinity, ere the flattering repu- 
tation my chum, Mr. Francis Webber, had acquired, extended also to myself ; 
and by universal consent, we were acknowledged the most riotous, ill-conducted, 
and disorderly men on the books of the University. Were the lamps of the 
squares extinguished, and the College left in total darkness, we were summoned 
before the Dean ; was the Vice-Provost serenaded wich a chorus of trombones 


and French horns, to our taste in music was the attention ascribed ; did a sudden 


alarm of fire disturb the congregation at morning chapel, Messrs. Webber and 
O'Malley were brought before the board ; and I must do them the justice to say, 
that the most trifling circumstantial evidence was ever sufficient to bring a con- 
viction. Reading men avoided the building where we resided as they would 
have done the plague. Our doors, like those of a certain classic precinct com- 
memorated by a Latin writer, lay open night and day ; while moustached dra- 
goons, knowingly dressed four-in-hand men, fox-hunters in pink, issuing forth 
to the Dubber, or returning splashed from a run with the Kildare hounds, were 
| everlastingly seen passing and repassing. Within, the noise and confusion resem- 
bled rather the mess-room of a regiment towards eleven at night, than the cham- 
bers of a College student ; while with the double object of affecting to be in 
ill-health, and to avoid the reflections that day-light occasionally inspires, the 
shutters were never opened, but lamps and candles kept always burning. Such 
was No. 2, Old Square, in the goodly days I write of. All the terrors of fines 
and punishments fell scatheless on the head of my worthy chum; in fact, like a 
well-known political character, whose pleasure and amusement it has been for 
some years past to walk through acts of Parliament, and deride the powers of 
| the law, so did Mr. Webber tread his way, serpenting through the statute book, 
ever grazing, but rarely trespassing upon some forbidden ground, which might 
involve the great punishment of expulsion. So expert, too, had he become in 
his special pleadings, so dexterous in the law of the University that it was no 
easy matter to bring crime home to him ; and even when this was done, his pleas 
in mitigation rarely failed of success, 

There was a sweetness of demeanor, a mild, subdued tone about him, that 
constantly puzzled the worthy heads of the College, how the accusations ever 
brought against him could be founded on truth; that the pale, delicate-looking 
student, whose harsh, hacking cough terrified the hearers, could be the boisterous 
performer on a key bugle or the terrific assailant of watchmen, was something 
too absurd for belief ; and when Mr. Webber, with his hand upon his heart, and 
in his most dulcet accents, assured them that the hours he was not engaged in 
reading for the medal, were passed in the soothing society of a few select and 








| timate friends of literary tastes and refined minds, who knowing the delicacy 
of his health—here he would cough—were kind enough to sit with .him for an 
| hour or so in the evening ; the delusion was perfect, and the story of the Dean’s 
| riotous habits having got abroad, the charge was usually suppressed. 
| Like most idle men, Webber never had a moment to spare There was noth- 
| ing he did not do, except read. Training a hack for a race in the Phaenix—ar- 
| ranging a rowing match, getting up a mock duel between two white feather ac- 
| quaintances were his alinost daily avocations ; besides that, he waa at the head 
| of many organized societies, instituted for various benevolent purposes. One was 
| called “* The Association for discountenancing Watchmen,” another, ‘* The Board 


| of Works,” whose object was principally the embellishment of the University, in 


ing morning, Webber excused himself by throwing the blame upon his friends, 
with whom he said, nothing short of a personal quarrel—a thing for a readin 
man not to be thought of—could have prevented intruding in the manner related. 
Nothing less than his tact could have saved him on this occasion, and at last he 
carried the day ; while, by an act of the board, the 14th Light Dragoons were 
pronounced the most insolent corps in the service. mei 

An adventure of his, however, got wind about this time, and served to enlight- 
en many persons as to his real character, who had hitherto been most lenient in 
their expressions about him. Our worthy tutor, with a zeal for our welfare far 
more praiseworthy than successful, was in the habit of summoning to his cham- 
bers, oncertain mornings of the week, his various pupils, whom he lectured in 
the books for the approaching examinations. Now, as these sceances were held 
at six o'clock in winter as well as summer, in a cold, fireless chamber—the lec- 
turer lying snug amid his blankets, while we stood shivering around the walls— 
the ardour of learning must indeed have proved strong that prompted a regular 
attendance. As to Frank, he would have as soon thought of attending chapel 
as of presenting himself on such an occasion. Not so with me. I had not yet 
grown hacknied enough to fly in the face of authority, and I frequently left the 
whist table, or broke off ina song, to hurry over to the Doctor’s chambers, and 
spout Homer and Hesiod. I suffered onin patience, till at last the bore became 
so insupportable that I told my sorrows to my friend, who listened to me out, and 
promised me succour. . 

It sc chanced that upon some evening in each week Dr. Mooney was in the 
habit of visiting some friends who resided a short distance from town, and spend- 
ing the night at their house. He, of course, did not lecture the following morn- 
ing—a paper placard, announcing no lecture, being affixed to the door on such 
occasions. Frank waited patiently till he perceived the Doctor affixing this an- 
nouncement upon his door one evening ; and no sooner had he left college, than 
he withdrew the paper and departed. 

On the next morning he rose early, and, concealing himself on the staircase, 
waited the arrival of the venerable damsel who acted as servant to the Doctor. 
No sooner had she opened the door and groped her way into the sitting-room, 
than Frank crept forward, and stealing gently into the bed-room, sprung into the 
bed, and wrapped himself up in the blankets. ‘The great bell boomed forth at 
six o’clock, and soon after the sounds of feet were heard upon the stairs—one by 
one they came along—and gradually the room was filled with cold and —- 
wretches, more than half asleep, and trying to arouse themselves into an approac 
to attention. 

“ Who’s there ?” said Frank,mimicking the Doctor's voice, as he yawned three 
or four times in succession, and turned in the bed. 

*Collisson, O’Mulley, Nesbitt,” &c., said a number of voices, anxious to have 
all the merit such a penance could confer. 

“* Where’s Webber !” 

“ Absent, sir,’ chorussed the whole party. : 

“Sorry for it,” said the mock Doctor, ‘* Webber is a man of first-rate capacity, 
and were he only to apply, I am not certain to what eminence his abilities 
might not raise him. Come, Collisson—any three angles of a triangle are equal 
to—are equal to—what are they equal to?” here he yawned as though he would 
dislocate his jaw. ' 

“ Any three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, said Collisson 
in the usual sing-song tone of a freshman. ; 

As he proceeded to prove the proposition, his monotonous tone seemed to 
have lulled the Doctor into a doze, for in a few minutes a deep, long-drawn snore 
announced from the closed curtains that he listened no ——, After a little 
time, however, a short snort from the sleeper awoke him suddenly, and he called 
out, 

“Go on; I’m waiting.—Do you think I can arouse at this hour of the morn- 
ing for nothing but to listen to your bungling ? Can no one give me a free trans- 
lation of the passage ?” } 

This digression from mathematics to classics did not surprise the hearers, tho’ 
it somewhat confused them, no one being precisely aware what the line in ques- 
tion might be. 

“ Try it, Nesbit—you, O'Malley—silent all—really this is too bad ;” an indis- 
tinct muttering bere from the crowd was followed by an announcement from 
the Doctor that ‘the speaker was an ass, and his head a turnip !—Not one of 








you capable of translating a chorus from Euripides ; ‘Ou, ou, papai, papai, &c.’ 
which, after all, means nomore than, ‘Oh, whilleleu, murder, why did you die,’ 
&c. What are you lavghing at, gentlemen? May I ask, does it become a set 
of ignorant, ill-informed savages—yes, savages ; I repeat the word—to behave 
in this manner— Webber is the only man I have with common intellect—the on- 
ly man among you capable of distinguishing himself. But as for you—I’ll bring 
you before the board—I'll write to your friends—I'll stop your college indulgen- 
ces—I'll confine you to the walls—lI’ll be damned, eh-——” 


This lapse confused him; he stammered, stuttered, endeavoured to recoy 
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himself, but by this time we had approached the bed, just at the moment when 
Master Frank, we!! knowing what he might expect, if detected, had bolted from 
the blankets and rushed from the room. In an instant we were in pursuit; but 
he regained his chambers, and double-locked the door before we could overtake 
him, leaving us to ponder over the insolent tirade we had so patiently submit- 
ted to. 

That morning.the affair got wind all over college. As for us, we were scarce- 
ly so much laughed at as the Doctor; the world wisely remembering, if such 
were the nature of our morning’s orisons, we might nearly as profitably have re- 
mained snug in our quarters. 

Such was our life in Old Trinity, and strange enough it is that one should 
feel tempted to the confession ; but I really must acknowledge these were, af- 
ter all, happy times, and I look back upon them with mingled pleasure and sad- 
ness. The noble lord who so pathetically lamented that the devil was not as 
strong in him, as he used to be forty years before, has an echo in my regrets, 
that the student is not so young in me as when those scenes were enacting of 
which I write. 

Alas and alack! those fingers that were wont to double up a watchman, are 
now doubled up in gout; the ancles that once astonished the fair, now only 
interest the faculty ; the very jests that set the table in a roar, are become as 
threadbare as my dress “ continuations ;” and I, Charles O’Malley, having pass- 
ed through every gradation of coming years, from long country dances to 
short whist ; from nine times nine and one cheer more, to weak negus and a 
fit of coughing for chorus; find myself at the wrong side of . But stop, 
this is becoming personal ; so I shall conclude my chapter, and with a bow as 
ese as rheumatism permits, say to one and all of my kind readers, for 4 

rief season—adieu. 











NORTH POLAR CONTINENT—RUSSIAN DIS- 
COVERIES. 
From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 

The earliest discoverers of the Siberian coast were the Russian fur traders, 
whom, towards the middle of the 16th century, we find engaged in an active 
commerce with the population dwelling at the mouths of the Ob and Yennissei 
rivers. ‘They seldoiwn attempted to sail round the peninsula which divides the 
Gulf of Ob from the Carian sea, preferring to ascend tlie rivers of the one great 
maritime inlet, and, after drawing their light vessels over a small intervening 
tract, to descend again by the streams that pour their waters into the opposite 
bay. From such navigators none but the most vague accounts could be expect- 
ed of the regions they visited. . 

Early in the 17th century the Russian provincial governors appear to have taken 
a pride in sending small parties of Cossacks into the unexplored recesses of Siberia, 
for the purpose of imposing a tribute upon the wandering inhabitants,and annexing 
additional territories to the already vast empire of thei: sovereign. In most instances 
little or no resistance was offered to these conquering discoverers. Sometimes, 
however, the roving tribes that tended their herds on the frozen heaths of North- 
ern Asia offered the most determined opposition to those who invited them to 
surrender their wild independence ; sanguinary wars then ensued, attended by 
the same melancholy result which has ever followed the collision of ill-armed 
and uncivilized nations with the disciplined troops of European powers. Many 
warlike tribes, whom their discoverers found in the pessession of numerous herds 
of rein-deer, have all dwindled away to a few wretched fishermen scattered along 
the banks of the majestic rivers that flow in stately solitude through tbe icy soil 
of Northern Asia ; while nations, of whom Siberian tradition still relates that 
‘‘ their fire hearths were once as numerous as the stars of heaven,”’ have now 
been either absorbed by some of the neighbouring tribes, or have wholly vanish- 
ed from the soil over which their ancestors once held unquestionable sway. Yet 
there is an evident solicitude onthe part of the Russian government to let its 
yoke weigh as lightly as possible on these northern tribes, whom nature has so 
scantily endowed with her gifts. The tribute imposed on them is light; they 
are wholly exempt from the law of recruitment, and every encouragement ap- 
pears to be given to their commerce ; but the benevolent designs of the imperial 
government are often very ineffectually seconded by its local agents, who by 
their arbitrary measures, and yet more frequently by well meant but injudicious 
interference, oppose almost insurmountable obstacles to the social improvement 
of the much-enduring natives. One nation only, the Tshuktshi (Tsheskoes* is 
the name by which they are known among themselves,) have maintained their 
independence to the present day, an advantage for which they are no doubt main- 
ly indebted to the mountainous and inaccessible character of the country they in- 
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when the thermometer of Reaumur stands at 45 degrees under the freezing point, 
the Arctic Ocean continues free from ice. In proportion as the ice breaks up 
the birds are obliged to fly towards the shore, where they usually arrive just be- 
fore their moulting season, and whence they return towards the north as soon as 
the winter sets in again. 

In 1809, the Russian Chancellor of State, Romanzow, commissioned a pub- 
lic officer of the name of Hedenstrém to complete the survey of the newly dis- 
covered Laechow or Liaghoff Islands, and while engaged in this task the enterpri- 
sing Russian made the important discovery,that the crust of ice by which the Arc- 
tic Ocean was supposed to be covered,extended only to a short distance northward. 
Hedenstrém, while engaged in the survey, sent one of his assistants, the Cossack 
Tatarinow, from Cape Kammenoy, the eastern extremity of New Siberia, to try 
how far he would be able to proceed to the north. Before he had gone more than 
twenty-five wers's he came to open waters, nor could he discover any signs of 
loose ice on the ocean that lay stretched before his eyes. We shall see, hereaf- 
ter, that a similar phenomenon baffled all the attempts of Wrangel to proceed 
due north to any cousiderable distance over the ice. 

Hedenstrém was recalled from the Laechow Islands in 1811, when the farther 
survey was committed to one of his assistanrs, M. Pschenezyn, who made the 
dangerous experiment of spending the summer on these arctic islands, a period 
of the year when the breaking up of the ice renders it impossible to send any 
supplies from Siberiae He suffered the severest privations during the mid sea- 
son; nevertheless, he and his companions made some interesting discoveries in 
the interior of the islands. They discovered large herds of wild reindeer, and 
evident signs that at no distant period these islands must have been either the 
fixed residence or the frequent resort of numerous tribes of men. : 

On the mammoth’s bones, which may not inaptly be called the peculiar pro- 
duce of Siberia and the northern islands, some interesting particulars are found 
in Hedenstrém’s journal. He observed that the farther he proceeded towards the 
north, the smaller in size, but the more abundant in quantity, became these relics 
of a former world. In the Laechow Islands it is a rare circumstance to discover 
a mammoth’s tusk weighing mure than three pood,* whereas in the interior of 
Siberia it is not an uncommon thing to meet with one of four times that weight. 
On the other hand, the immense quantities of these bones found in the Siberian 
islands form one of the most remarkable phenomena connected with these singu- 
lar remains. In the words of Sannikow, one of Hedenstrém’s companions, “ the 
first of the Laechow Islands is little more than one mass of mammoth bones,” 
and though for upwards of eighty years the Siberian traders have been bringing 
over annually large cargoes of them, there appears as yet to be no sensible dimi- 
nution in the apparently inexhaustible store. ‘The teeth found in these islands 
are also much whiter and more fresh than those of the continent. The most 
valuable were met with on alow sandbank on the western coast ; and there, 
when after a long prevalence of easterly winds the sea recedes, a fresh supply is 
always found. Hedenstrém infers from this that large quantities of these bones 
must exist at the bottom of the ocean. 

Such is a brief abstract of the various attempts made at different times to ex- 
tend the geographical knowledge of Siberia previously to the expedition which 
forms the more immediate object of our present attention. ‘* With the excep- 
tion of those of Cook and Billings,” says von Wrangel, “none of these several 
expeditions can be said to have afforded satisfactory results in a scientific point 
of view. Their authors differ frequently more than 14 degree from one another 
in the latitude assigned to the most important points on the coast. 

“To remove so important a blank in the geography of our country, the Emper- 
or Alexander I. ordered two expeditions to be fitted out, under the command of 
naval officers, with a view to an exact survey of the North Eastern Coast of Si- 
beria, from the mouth of the Yana to the Schelagskoi Noss, and also with a view 
to a more close examination of the islands situated in the Arctic Ocean.” 

One of these expeditions was placed under the command of Lieut. Anjou, to 
whom we are indebted for a survey of the coast from the Lena to the Indigirka, 
and for a complete map of the Laechow Islands, but whose personal narrative 
has not yet, we believe, ever been made public ; the second expedition was that 
directed by Lieut. von Wrangel, whose task it was to complete the survey of the 
North Eastern Coast of Siberia, and to determine, if possible, the long pending 
enigma, of the existence of a large polar continent. Of this second expedi- 
tion the reading world is now for the first time favoured with a detailed ac- 
count. 

Experience had sufficiently shown that, owing to the immense quantities of 
drift ice, no important results are to be hoped for from any attempt to navigate 
the polar seas during the summer, unless conducted upon an entirely new princi- 
ple. The only practicable plan appeared to be, to select the winter for the pe- 





habit. The Russians have long since renounced the design of subjecting a peo- 
pie who possess so little to tempt the appetite of conquest, and a friendly inter- 
course has now existed for more than a century, the T'sheskoes repairing yearly 
in numerous parties to the fair of Ostrovnoye, to barter their furs and rein- 
deer skins for the tocacco and iron tools which form the chief articles of ex- 
change. 

It was in the year 1734, during the reign of the Empress Anna, that these ex- 
peditions were first confided to the care of men capable in some measure of 
availing themselves of the resources of science. In that year arrangements were 
made for the survey of the whole line of coast from the White Sea to Behring’s 
Strait, and the plan adopted was well calculated to attain the object in view, 
namely, to determine whether it would be practicable for ships, sailing eastward 
from Archangel, to reach the waters of Kamtshatka, The expedition was form- 
ed of four separate divisions. Two ships were to sail from Archangel, and sur- 
vey the coast as far as the mouth of the Ob; the second division, consisting of 
one vessel, was to sail from the last-named river to the mouth of the Yennissei ; 
the third was to sail from the Lena westward to the Yennissei; the fourth was 
also to sail from the Lena, but eastward, and was directed if possible, to make its 
= through Behring’s Strait. 

he fourth division of this gigantic Polar expedition sailed in August 1735, 
but during the first year the vessel was not able to get more than 120 wersts to 
the west, where the commander Lieutenant Lassinivs determined to winter, but 
where his men were attacked with scurvy, which raged with such violence that 
the lieutenant himself and forty-three of his crew fell victims to the malady, and 
of the nine survivors several died before they could reach Yakoutsk. In the 
following year a fresh crew was provided and placed under the command of De- 
metrius Laptew, who continued year after year his fruitless endeavours to reach 
Behring’s Strait by sea, till in 1741 he finally renounced the attempt as imprac- 
ticable. 

It is to this vast expedition that we are indebted for our imperfect knowledge 
of the geography of northern Asia. Science, in those days, had not yet placed 
within the navigator’s reach the many invaluable aids which are now at the sea- 
man’s command. The charts drawn up by the officers of the Empress Anna, 
therefore, are not to be relied on. ‘The latitude even which they have assigned 
to the several points of that part of the coast visited and surveyed by the author 
of the work now before us, has seldom been found correct by later visitors ; but 
the longitude alisost always, and in most instances the latitude also, were deter- 
mined only by the ship's reckoning, upon which it is evident very little depend- 
ence is to be placed. 

The ill success that attended the endeavours of Demetrius Laptew to sail 
round the north-eastern coast of Asia seems to have stimulated rather than to 
have discouraged new adventurers. To this, a circumstance contributed which 
operated a complete revolution in the commerce of northern Siberia. Immense 
quantities of mammoth’s bones had been discovered in the naked heaths situated 
between the rivers Khotanga and Anadyr, and had become to their fortunate dis- 
coverers a most valuable article of trade. The desire of gain induced many of 
the Siberian merchants to seek with unremitting eagerness for fresh deposits of 
antediluvian bones, and to these interested researches we are indebted for no in- 
considerable portion of our present geographical knowledge of northern Asia. 
The most fortunate of these enterprising travellers appears to have been a mer- 
chant of the name of Laechow, to whom we owe the discovery of the large isl- 
ands to the north of the Yana and Indigirka rivers. In these islands there ap- 
pears to have been found an almost inexhaustable stock of mammoth’s bones, of 
which their discoverer was careful to secure to himself the exclusive exploitation 
by an imperial patent. 

In August, 1778, our own countryman Cook appeared in Behring’s Strait. He 
surveyed as large a portion of the Tshuktschen or Tshesko coast as the opposing 
masses of ice allowed him to approach. He was the first navigator in the Sibe- 
rian waters that ever attempted, on scientific principles, to determine the Longi- 
tude of the most important points along the coast, and M. von Wrangel does his 
illustrious predecessor the justice to confirm the correctness of his observations. 
Cook contributed not a little to strengthen the popular belief in the existence of 
an artic continent of large extent. He assigned various grounds for the belief ; 
the very trifling increase in the depth of the sea, as he receded from the coast ; 
the swarms of wild geese and ducks that came every year from the north, to- 
wards the month of August ; the peculiar conformation of the icebergs, &c. 
‘The appearance of birds of passage, however, arriving from the north, towards 
the end of winter, a circumstance on which Cook placed his principal reliance, 
as demonstrating the existence of a large northern land, is one that has since 
been satisfactorily explained. The wild geese subsist chiefly on fish, to which 
they are debarred access by the freezing of the rivers, and in search of which 
they are obliged to fly towards the open water, which is found farther towards 
the north, where it has now been ascertained that, even in the severest winter, 





* The Russian nomenclature, like that of the East, is variable and uncertain. No set 


of globes or maps agree even in terms of as close affinity as these now before our con- 
sideration. This uncertainty in the names of places, more particularly, however, in 
their orthograplhiy.arises partly from the custom of travellers of endeavouring to describe 
the articulation of the natives. The natural consequence is, that an English, a French, 


and a German traveller will almest always vary im their orthography, when writing of 
half-civilized nations. 


riod of their operations, when a thick and solid crust of ice was supposed to cover 
the ocean, over which it might be possible to proceed, in sledges drawn by dogs, 
to an almost indefinite distance. On the 23d of March, 1820,thcrefore, Messrs. 
Anjou and von Wrangel left St. Petersburg; and on the 2d of November our 
author arrived at Nishney Kolymsk, which for three years was destined to form 
the centre of his operations. 

The intense cold made it impossible for them to lay aside any part of their 
costume when preparing to make themselves “comfortable” at night, and even 
when they were fortunate enough to find an abundant supply of wood, they still 
suffered so much from the cold that they were frequently obliged to rise two or 
three times before morning, and warm themselves by running and jumping a 
little in front of the tent. M. von Wrangel made it a point, however, every 
evening to change his stockings, and his companion, M. Kosmin, had nearly 


frozen. He was advised to change his stockings, which he had not done for two 
nights. ‘ But when he pulled off his boots,” says M. von Wrangel, “ what 
was our horror at seeing his stockings frozen fast to his feet. With the ut- 
most caution we proceeded to relieve him from this painful situation, in doing 
which we found complete strata of ice of perhaps the tenth of an inch in thick- 
nvss, within his stockings. Fortunately the feet themselves were not frozen, 
and after we had gently rubbed them with brandy for some time, he was com- 
pletely restored.” M. Kosmin was a Russian sailor, be it remembered, and 
surely it must have required all the iron constitution of his race, to enable him 
to overcome this little inconvenience with such perfect facility. The quantity of 
furs in which it was necessary for the travellers to encase themselves, made it 
of course impossible for the vapour thrown off by the skin to escape. This al- 
ways occasioned moisture to collect about the feet during the day, and made it 
highly imprudent to pass a night without first taking care to secure the comfort 
of dry stockings. 

The chronometers were perfectly useless, as it was impossible to protect 
them against the influence of the cold. M. von Wrangel carried them next his 
person during the day,and carefully took them to bed with him at night, cherish- 
ing them with all the fondness of a bridegroom. But all would not do. The 
delicate creatures could not live in a temperature of 40 degrees below the 
freezing point of Réaumur; the drop of oil within the works was converted into 
ice. 

The two following winters were employed by our author in vain attempts to 
proceed northward, in search of the polar continent, the existence of which had 
long been an enigma, and which even the labours of this expedition can scarce- 
ly said to have solved. At aninconsiderable distance from the coast, even du- 
ring the most intense frost, the ice was always found so thin that the sledge was 
continually in danger of breaking through, a catastrophe that befel them on one 
or two occasions, though without any serious consequence. Beyond this thin 
crust of ice as far as the eye could reach, the sea was always open ; but the ho- 
rizon was seldom extensive, constant vapours issuing from the Polinya, as the 
open region of the ocean is called by the Siberians. Even in the severest win- 
ter the ice never extends more than 25 versts (16 English miles) to the north of 
the island of New Siberia,t+ and it is evident, from the experience of the past, 
that neither in sledges, nor in ships sailing from the Siberian rivers, can any 1m- 
portant results be obtained from future attempts to expiore the Polar Seas. M. 
von Wrangel appears to abandon the hope that other navigators may be more for- 
tunate than himself. It may seem presumptuous for landsmen like ourselves to 
hazard a contrary opinion ; but while we were accompanying our Russian in his 
dreary excursions ovet the polar ice, we confess, the idea frequently suggested 
itself to our minds that his own remarks pointed out the only practicable means 
of reaching a more northern latitude. The impediment to his own progress 
(and the same remark applies to Lieutenant Anjou, who was employed, on a si- 
milar service, on a more westerly part of the coast) was always the open Poli- 
nya, in which very little drift ice was seen. The point therefore to be attained, 
is to get a vessel afloat on the Polinya. Every attempt to do this by sailing 
from the ports of continental Asia has hitherto failed ; but it remains to be shown 
whether a vessel built on the northern coast of one of the Laechoff Islands (on 
Kotelnoi or New Siberia, for instance) might not be more successful. Even in 
the most severe winter, we have seen, the ice extends only sixteen miles to the 
north of these islands. Might it not then be possible for an officer to avail him- 
self of the brief summer months, when the ice breaks up, to work his way thro’ 
these sixteen miles? Once in the open water, he would have a fair field be- 
fore him, and a few months’ sailing might finally dispose of the long pending 
question relative to the existence of a large Polar land. 

Rusgia has greater means at her command for the solution of this question 
than any other country; but there are no political impediments to exclude 
Englishmen from a participation in the enterprize. ‘The expedition undertaken 
by Messrs. Simpson and Dease, along the north western coast of America, 
points out the only quarter within the British dominions from which farther at 


* The Russian pood is equal to 40 pounds Russian, or about 36 pounds English 
+t This leaves still 15 deg. to the North Pole, and about 12 deg. Southing from the 
le, giving 27 deg. for the Polinya, or open watery expanse, which certainly appears 
m i y a 








large and is probably studded with islands, or contains a large polar land. 
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tempts can advantageously be made, and the experience of Messrs. Anjou and 
von Wrangel indicates the means that must be employed to obtain satisfactory 
results from those attempts. Some convenient locality might be selected near 
the mouth of the Mackenzie River. Abundant supplies dua; kind could be 
forwarded thither during the summer, and in the winter means might 
be taken to ascertain, in sledges drawn by dogs, how far the solid 
ice extends to the north of the American continent. ‘The dog alone appears 
adapted ior this kind of service, for the heavier horse or reindeer would fall 
through the thin ice, over which the dog passes with complete impunity ; and 
exper:ence has taught the natives of Siberia, that the dog is quite as applicable 
to the purposes of draught as any other animal, provided caie be taken not to 
impose upon him labour beyond his strength. in a high northern latitude, in- 
deed, even the reindeer is at a disadvantage when compared with the dog, for not 
only does the reindeer sink farther into the snow, besides breaking through the 
ice when thin, but the food for the reindeer is not so easily conveyed from place 
to place. We throw out these suggestions with jerfect diffidence, and leave it 
to those better qualified for the task to inquire farther into the practicability of 
the plan. 

The fourth winter of Von Wrangel was devoted to his great and last tour on 
the ice, which he extended as far as the island of Koliutskin, the same as 
that discovered by Captain Cook, and entered on his chart as Burney’s Isle. 
On this tour it was that our travellers entered into friendly relations with the 
Tshuktshi, of whom one accompanied them a considerable portion of the jour- 
ney, in his reindeer sledge. The Tshuktshi still persist, m what they have 
always maintained, that there exists a large extent of land to the north of their 
own country; and an old chief even declared that on a fine summer day, from 
some rocks situated a little westward from Captain Cook’s North Cape, he 
had frequently discerned mountains covered with snow, at a great distance from 
land. 

‘* But in winter, he said, the eye could not reach so far, and nothing was then 
to be seen. In former times, he added, large herds of reindeer had sometimes 
arrived across the sea, probably from that northern land, but, having been hunted 
and seared by the Tsheskoes and the wolves, had always returned again. He 
himself had once, in April, seen a herd thus returning, and had followed it a whole 
day in his sledge, but the ice became so uneven, that he was obliged to give 
up the pursuit. In his opinion, those mountains did not form part of an island, 
but of an extensive region like the Tshesko land. His father had told him, that 
once upon a time, one of their elders had gone thither, with some of his men, in 
leathern baydars, or boats, but what they had found there, or whether they had 
ever returned, he was unable to say. He asserted most positively, however, that 
the country was inhabited ; and, as a proof, he added, that a whale, wounded by 
spears pointed with stones, had a few years since been thrown on their coast. 
Now as none of the Tsheskoes used such spears, the whale could have been 
wounded only by one of the inhabitants of the unknown land.” 

The argument about the spear is one of very little value, as it is known that 
on the north-western coast of America, and more particularly on the islands 
about Behring’s Strait, such spears are still used. The old chief, however, ap- 
pears to have been an intelligent observer, for in the course of his conversation 
with M. von Wrangel, to make his explanations more clear, he took upa piece 
of charred wood, and drew a tolerably correct map of the whole line of coast, from 
the Baranikha to the North Cape, marking all the most important islands, capes, 
bays, &e. In fact so proverbial are the Tshuktshi for thejr cheerfulness and 
readiness of apprehension, that the Siberian Russians have long designated them 
as the “ Frenchmen of the Tundra.” 

During this his last journey, M. von Wrangel again attempted to get to the 
North, but the same natural impediments again opposed his progress, and before 
he could return to the coast, a violent tempest came on, which broke the ice, 
and left the whole party afloat on a fragment of about fifty fathoms in diameter, 
on which they spent a night of painful anxiety, thrown to and fro by the billows 
of the ocean, and in momentary expectation of seeing their little island crushed 
by the enormous forossy, or ice-bergs, which were dashing about in all directions 
around them. As soon, however, as the storm subsided, the several fields of 
ice became quickly connected, and the adventurous travellers were enabled to 
proceed on their journey, which, notwithstanding the danger they had just es- 
caped, they continued in a northerly direction. They experienced a second 
storm, and were again set adrift on the ocean, but this time the fragment was of 
a much larger size, being composed of a number of connected icebergs. To re- 
turn to the “continental ice” they had to coustruct a kind of bridge with loose 
blocks of ice, and again they renewed their endeavours to proceed tu the North. 
“ We did so,” says our author— 

“ Rather for the satisfaction of knowing that we had left nothing undone that 
it was in our power to do, than with any hope of a favourable result. ‘Till noon 
(23d March) we had clear weather, with a light wind, which towards the after- 
noon became sharp, when clouds began to gather over us, while from N.W. to 
N.E., as far as our eyes could reach, the horizon was covered by the dense blue 
vapour which in these regions constantly rises from the open ocean. Notwith- 
standing this sure token of the impossibility of proceeding much farther, we con- 
tinued to go due north for about nine versts, when we arrived at the edge of an 
immense break in the ice, which reached in both directions beyond our visible 
horizon, and which at the narrowest part was more than 150 fathoms broad. The 
sharp westerly wind we could see was widening the gap, and the current that set 
towards the East was running at the rate of a knot anda half. We climbed te 
the summit of one of the loftiest icebergs, whence we obtained an extensive view 


lost the use of his limbs by neglecting this prudent precaution. The second or { towards the north, and whence we beheld the wide immeasurable ocean spread 
third morning after their deparcure, this gentleman complained that his feet were before our gaze. It was a dreadful, melancholy, magnificent spectacle! On the 


foaming waves were tossed about, as though they had been mere feathers, ice- 
bergs of enormous size ; the grotesque and colossal masses lay one moment in- 
clined on the agitated waters, and the next were hurled with awful violence 
against the edge of the standing ice. The collisions were so tremendous that 
large fragments were every instant broken away, and it was evident that the 
rampart of ice which still divided the channel before us from the open ocean 
would soon be completely destroyed. It would have been idle temerity to have 
attempted to ferry ourselves across, upon one of the floating pieces of ice, for 
we should not have found firm footing on our arrival. Even on our own side 
fresh breaks were continually forming, which assumed the forms of rivers rush- 
ing in different directions through acontinent of ice. We could not go farther! 

“ With a painful feeling of the impossibility of overcoming the obstacles 
which Nature opposed to us, our last hope vanished of discovering the enigma- 
tical land, of the existence of which it was still not allowed us to doubt. We 
saw ourselves compelled to renounce the object for which during three years we 
had constantly exposed ourselves to every kind of hardship, privation, and danger. 
We had done all that duty or honour could demand from us ; it would have been 
absurd to have attempted to contend against the might of the element, and J re- 
solved to return! 

“ According to my reckoning, the point from which I returned was situated in 
70 deg. 51 min. N. lat., and 175 deg. 27 min. E. long., from Greenwich. Our 
distance from the main land, in a straight line, was 105 versts. On sounding we 
found 22 1.2 fathoms of water with aclay bottom.” 

On their return they had to ferry themselves across many fresh breaks in the 
ice, the dogs swimming, and towing after them the pieces of ice on which the 
sledges rested. In many places the old track of their sledges was interrupted 
by lage torossy, a proof that the storms they had experienced must have broken 
the ice to a great extent behind them. They were again overtaken by a storm, 
were again set adrift upon an iceberg, to which they were a whole day indebted 
for their preservation. At length, however, their frost-built vessel became a 
prey to the hurricane. The mighty toross was hurled against the field of stand- 
ing ice, and the violence of the collision shattered at once the mass that bore 
our travellers, and the mass against which it had been flung. 

“The moment of our destruction was athand. But at this dreadful moment, 
when escape seemed impossible, the native instinct of every living being acted 
within us All of us at the same instant sprung upon the sledges, and urged our 
dogs to their full speed without knowing whither we went. he animals flew 
across the sinking fragments, and reached a field of standing ice, where they im- 
mediately ceased running, conscious apparently that the danger was over. We 
were saved. Joyfully we embraced one another, and joined in thanks to God for 
our miraculous preservation.” 

The expeditions we have described embrace from longitude 67 deg. 
east to 175 deg. east, the immense sweep of 108 deg. of east longitude in the 
highest attainable Asiatic latitude, bringing us to Behring’s Strait from the dis- 
tant Ob. Here our distinguished countryman, Captain Beechey, meets us, and 
carries us on the American continent until stopped by the same impediments 
with von Wrangel, but with his points of survey of a far more accurate descrip- 
tion. Inferior only to the late deeply lamented Captain Kater, receivedly the 
best manipulator of instruments of his time, far exceeding even the late astrono- 
mer royal, whose excllence on that point is well known, all Captain Beechey’s 
observations are of the highest possible accuracy. The American coast will 
soon, we trust, be perfectly ascertained from Point Parry to Point Beechey. 
Whether a large Polar land extends beyond these discoveries, will soon form the 
only remaining northen desideratum. 


With respect to the extraordinary details in this article on the mammoth bones 
one of our most eminent geologists has stated to us his conviction that the dimi- 
nution of the mammoth in size, as we approach the North Pole, is untrue. He 
considers that different species are confounded. The quantity of these remains 
loes not surprise him, as bones in similar proportion are found along the north 
shores uf Asiaand America. ‘The temperature of the earth, he conceives, must 
1ave essentially changed. The mammoth was a 10t-blooded herbivorous animal, 
and not adapted to a marine life. We subjoin these remarks, which are of high 


moment, we conceive, and lead to speculations on change of climate, soil, Ae. 
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almost endless. The fidelity of Hedenstrom is of course not impeached, even 
supposing him to be in error. 


Ea 
THE DOGS OF SIBERIA. 
From the Foreign Quarterly. 

The best friend of man in almost every clime is the dog, but in northern Si- 
beria existence would scarcely be possible without the aid of this invaluable ani- 
mal. All along the Arctic Ocean the dog is almost the only beast of burden. 
He is harnessed to the light sledge, or narte, which will carry no inconsiderable 
load, and in which, during winter, the natives perform journies of incredible 
length. The Siberian dog bears a strong resemblance tothe wolf. He has a 
long pointed snout, sharp upright ears, and a long bushy tail. Some of them 


have short hair, others a tolerably thick fur, and they are met with of all ima- | 


inable colours. ‘Their size also differs very much, but a dog is not thought fit 
or the sledge if less than one arshin and two wershok high, and one arshin and 
five wershok long.* ‘Their barking resembles the howling of a wolf. They 
always remain in the open air. In summer they dig holes in the frozen earth 
to cool themselves, and sometimes the will spend the whole day in the water to 
escape from the persecution of the gnats. Against the intentense cold of win- 
ter they seek shelter by burying themselves under the snow, where they lie 
rolled up with the snout covered by the bushy tail. Of the cubs, the males only 
are usually kept, the females are mostly drowned, only one or two being enter- 
tained by each father of a family to preserve the breed. The rearing of these 
dogs forms an important occupation, and requires no little skill and judgment. 
A dog may be put to the sledge when a year old, but cannot be subjected to 
hard work before his third winter. The team of asledge seldom consists of less 
than twelve of these dogs, of whom one is used as leader, upon whose breeding 
and docility the safety of the whole party depends. No dog must be used as a 
leader unless he be perfectly obedient tothe voice of his master, nor unless the 
latter be certain that the animal will not be diverted one moment from his course 
by the scent of any kind of game. ‘This last point is one of the highest im- 
rtance, and if the dug has not been well broken in, but turns to the right or 
eft, the rest of the dogs will immediately join in pursuit, when the sledge is 
of course overturned, and the whole pack continue the chase until some natural 
obstacle intervene to arrest their course. A well-taught leader, on the other 
hand, not only will not allow himself to be seduced from his duty, but will of- 
ten display the most astonishing tact in preventing the rest of the team from 


yielding to their natural instinct. On the boundless tundra, during a dark night, | 


while the surrounding atmosphere is obscurred by the falling snow, it is to the 
intelligence of his leading dog that the traveller is constantly indebted for his 
preservation. If the animal has once been the same road before, he never fails 
to discover the customary halting-place, though the hut may have been com- 

letely buried under the drifting-snow. Suddenly the dog will remain motion- 
oa upon the trackless and unbroken surface, and by the friendly wagging of his 
tail announce to his master that he need only fall to work with his snow-shovel to 
find the door of the hut that offers him a warm lodging for the night. ‘The snow- 
shovel on these winter excursions appears to be an appendage without which no 
traveller ventures upon a journey. 

In summer the dog is no less serviceable than in winter. Asin the one 
season he is yoked to the sledge, so in the other he is employed to draw the 
canoe up against the stream, and here they display their sagacity in an equally 
surprising manner. At a word they halt, or where an opposing rock bars their 
progress on the one side, they will plunge into the water, swim across the river, 
and resume their course along the opposite bank. In short, the dog is as in- 
dispensable to the Siberian settler, as the tame reindeer tothe Laplander. The 
mutual attachment between the Siberian and his dog is in proportion to their mu- 
tual dependance on eachother. M.von Wrangel relates remarkable instances of the 
extent to which he has seen some of the people carry their fondness for their 
dogs. In 1821 an epidemic disease broke out among the dogs in Siberia, and 
carried off many thousands of them. 

‘A Yukaheer family had lost the whole of the twenty dogs of which they 
had recently been possessed, and two newly-born cubs were all that remained. 
As these animals were still blind, and without a mother’s care, it scarcely appear- 
ed posible to preserve them. The Yukaheer's wife, to save the last remnant of 
the wealth of her house, resolved that the two dogs should share the milk of 
her breast with her own child. She was rewarded. The two adopted sucklings 
throve wonderfully, and became the ancestors of a new and vigorous race of 
dogs.” 

he sufferings of the poor inhabitants, in consequence of the loss of the 
dogs, through the epidemic malady that raged in 1821 and 1822, were dreadful 
in the extreme. Yet will it be believed, that an order was once actually issued 
by the government of St. Petersburg, to destroy all the dogs throughout the 
north of Siberia, ‘on account of their consuming such quantities of provisions, 
and thereby occasioning such frequent famines.” The order was not executed, 
because it would have required the whole Russian army to enforce the com- 
mand, and after a while means were found to enlighten the rulers upon the ab- 
surd tyranny of their proposed “ reform.” 





* Three Russian arshins make seven English feet, and each arshin is divided into six- 
teen wershok. 





To the Editor of the Albion. 
THE SALMON FISHER. 


“T never wander where the bordering reeds 
O'erlook the muddy stream whose tangling weeds 
Perplex the Fisher; Inor choose to bear 
The thievish nightly net nor barbed spear ! 

Nor drain I ponds the golden carp to take, 

Nor troll for pikes, dispeoplers of the lake. 

Around my steel no tortured worm shall twine, 

No blood of living insect stain my line. 

Cheerful along the river's bank I stray— 

Calm thoughtfulness companion of my way, 

And with the will feigned fly delude the shining prey.”—Gay. 

S1r :—Moralists tell us and experience proves that there is no perfect joy or 
happiness in this world; but nevertheless it cannot be denied that there is a 
, a deal of comparative and innocent enjoyment to be found. Nor should we 
eem him unwise, who, whilst he neglects not graver matters, sips occasionally 
and discreetly of its sparkling cup; and in the abandon, for instance, 
of a few days seclusion from the busy world, to luxuriate in rural sports, 
refreshes his moral and physical constitution. Who then can thus within a gi- 
ven time appropriate to himself the largest portion of quiet, harmless, and not 
irrational recreation? Who can best mingle with his pleasures the observation 
of the beauties of external nature and the contemplations of philosophy? Who 
can most distinctly perceive the impress of that beneficent Hand which first 
fashioned the fair scenes through which he wanders’ Whose heart ought to be 
most expanded with kindly feelings, most impressed with the glories of creation, 
and most animated with gratitude to the Giver of all good! I hesitate not to 
answer—the intelligent salmon-fisher. 

After sound and balmy sleep he rises with the sun; his body vigorous in 
health, his mind serene, his heart free from the ascendency of evil passions. 
The first song of the birds—the symphonies of a waking world delight his ear, as 
he wends his way alongthe banks of the gushing river, midst the pure fragrance of 
the morning ; whilst the “orient pearl” is shining in his path in prisms of deli- 
cate brilliancy from the reflection of the sun’s first rays. He enjoys nature 
amidst her coy retreats in all her early and maiden freshness; and when he 
casts his glittering fly into the eddy of the dark stream, who feels like him the 
delightful anticipations of well-founded hope? Should the monarch of the 
stream 

“From his dark haunts beneath the tangled roots 
Of pendant trees——____ o 

whilst haply o’er the shaded sun 

Passes a cloud, then deperate take the death,” 

and dart with his fatal prize down the current, awaking the echoes of the woody 
banks with the note of the far resounding reel—who then can have enjoyment 
equalto thatof the fisher! Beyond all question he is at that moment, and during the 
long struggle that follows, happiest of the happy ; and when the victory is won, 
and whilst he bends exultingly over the silvery salmon, which now lies gasping 
at his feet, on hard rock, white sand, or grassy bank—there is no living man 
who might not envy the sensation of the Salmocide. 

Seeing, Mr. Editor, that thou hast desiderated at this genial season a commu- 
nication for the much loved journal on this attractive subject, and hast assured 
me that a former epistle on the delights of this royal sport was delectable to 
thy subscribers, and eke had hooked thee some new ones, fresh from the sea—I 
take up my pen with great pleasure to contribute my mite to thy esteemed Al- 
bion, ever leal to its glorious country and true to its name; without the weekly 
perusal of whose well stored pages no man or woman of any standing in society 
can exist in these provinces. I shall now give thee a short account of a late 
fishing expedition to the River Jacques Cartier; a fine salmon stream, nine 
leagues up the St. Lawrence : premising, lest the reader’s expectations should be 
raised too high, that I have no stirring incidents by flood or field to narrate— 











} 
that the success of my companion and myself was not remarkable—in short 
like the weary knife-grinder, that tho igh I write a long letter I have little story 
to tell. : 


To begin then the little journal. At 4 o'clock on Tuesday morning, the 30th 
m } ’ - . " cr. 2 4 
of June last, a gallant general officer, well known to fame, and distinguished by 
1 r . » ¢ 
his brilliant conduct at W aterloo, with your correspondent set off from this city 
to ory’s > } ~( | = 
Déry’s bridge on the Jacques Gartier, with a light waggon astern containing 





our baggage ; provided also with those desirable i called creature for half an hour, but was then effectually subdued. Unfortunately the hook had 
comforts. These it is not necessary to recapitulate ; but it would be ingratitude had but a slender hold, and the small filament of skin which it embraced was 
of the deepest dye to slur over the merits of one delicious Westphalia, and one nearly worn through by the violent struggles of the fish ; so that in the very act 
inestimable beef steak pie, to both of which I shall always owe the greatest of gaffing the lucky rogue gave a convulsive splash with his tail, broke from the 
tgs. ; ‘ hook and escaped. But, soon after, the general had betterluck with two other 
e morning was dark and sultry, giving promise of rain; which, after a | good fish which he killed ; and I caught one also at the same spot. We then 
long drought, was much wanted by the farmers; and as our river was suspected sauntered about the pretty bank for a while, returned to our cottage, changed 
to be too low for good fishing, we earnestly desired it might come dewn in tor- | our wet clothes, and sat down to breakfast. 
rents, maugre the wetting we should receive. And we were not disappointed, = After a walk in the garden which commands a fine view of the “Grand Réts,” 
for the rain soon began to fall heavily, and continued all the way ; whilst we one of the best and deepest holes in the river, I commenced dressing flies, whilst 
sat in the carriage enjoying it almost as much as the grateful habitans my companion enjoyed a siesta to compensate for rising with the June dawn. 
whose parched fields it refreshed, or as the rejoicing ducks before their doors. When I had done I took my rod and gaff and strolled a couple of miles down 
The Jacques Cartier is one of those numerous rapid rivers which have their the left bank, to an old favourite spot, called the “ Remoust St. Jean.” Here 
sources in the wild and mountainous country to the North and N. East of Que- | I immediately took a large fish, and having at once run him up from the jaws of 
bec. Its course for the greater part is turbulent and impetuous, running through | a strong rapid where he lay, into a fine capacious hole above, I made tolerably 
a broken granite tract ; a but at length, escaping from the mountains, it forms se- | certain of securing the gentleman. 
veral quiet and beautiful reaches in the neighbourhood of the large and fine lake | _ For the benefit of my younger angling brethren I may here observe, that, for 
St. Joseph, from which it receives a considerable tributary. Here, consequent- | about a minute after a salmon takes the fly he suffers himself to be led where 
ly there is some rich alluvial land on its banks. Pursuing its way from thence, | the fisher pleases ; being apparently rather gratified than annoyed by the novel 
the river becames again exceedingly rapid as it descends towards the valley of | sensation of being towed gently up the stream. Now is the time, whilst he is 
| the St. Lawrence ; ploughing its way through the Limestone and Sandstone | in good humour, to run away with him from his usual haunt at the tail of the 
rock, and forming a bed for itseli' of the most extraordinary configuration in some | hole, where the rapid begins, to a safer neighbourhood. But the fish soon diseo- 
| places. At length, after a rough course of 200 miles, its brown but clear waters | vers his mistake, and finds that the insect he has gorged is likely to lead hima 


| mingle with the great river of Canada. 


| pretty dance. He then all at once loses his temper, very naturally, attempts te 


| Salmon dearly love all these cool, rapid streams. They begin to run up the | bruise the fly against the rocks at the bottom, or jerk it out of his mouth in a 


Jacques Cartier in the middle of Juae, but not in any considerable numbers till 
, nearly the end of the month. The first detachment, or advanced guard, consists 
of large fish, of bright silvery colour, running at once from the St. Lawrence and 
| the Sea, and retaining still a!l their plumpness and marine vigour. Consequent- 
| ly the fishing at this season is always better and more exciting—from the size 
| and great strength of the fish—than at a later period of the summer, when the 
| smaller salmon, or grilse, which, it is believed, had gone down to the sea as fry 
in the spring, begin to make their appearance. To compensate, however, for 
the greater size of their eller brothers, or, more probably, their papas and ma- 
| mas, the grilse are far more numerous, and much more manageable and lively on 
| the hook. 
FE On our arrival at Déry’s bridge, at nine o'clock, we found the river slowly ri- 
sing, but still too low for our sport. With eager anticipations of success, when 
it should be sufficiently full to bring up fresh fish, we set to work preparing our 
tackle, feeling a certain degree of minute and not very criminal selfishness at 
having the stream to ourselves ; whilst 
* —— fleeting clouds their spongy fleeces drain, 
Troubling the streams with swift descending rain ; 
And waters tumbling down the mountain’s side 
Bear the loose soil into the swelling tide— 
Now expectation cheers our eager thought; 
Our bosoms glow with treasures yet uncaught.” 
This day, however, our hopes were destined to be baffled; and after unsuccess- 
fully exploring all the good holes and casts, of which your correspondent did 
the honors as cicerone to the stranger—we returned—changed our wet clothes, 
and, for want of any thing better to do, sat down to dinner. 

By this time two more fishermen from Quebec had made their appearance ; 
and such is the weakness of human nature that we cannot aver with truth we 
felt any very lively satisfaction at their arrival. The fishing ground is limited, 
and the good holes and casts are not numerous ; so that not more than two peo- 
ple can enjoy the sport at the same time with elbow room and comfort. Besides, 
it is not particularly agreeable to find, when you come to your favorite spot, that 
sume pertinacious person, just arrived, has been whipping the innocent water 
without mercy for the last half hour. Nor will it soothe your feelings much— 
though the circumstance may be delectable to your risible muscles—at discover- 
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the bank, in a state of perfect repose, for ten minutes, whilst the kind hearted 
| angler all this time, in mercy to the fish, has been unconsciously thrashing away 
| without it, expecting a rise every cast of his line. 

The best morning fishing is between six and eight o'clock, but there is gene- 


makes their exit from Déry’s cottage, or from Madame Trepannier’s, a rival house 
on the hill opposite, before sunrise, and some with the earliest dawn. We, ac- 
cordingly, rose shortly after day-light, and proceeded to our sport, taking different 
sides of the river. I repaired at once to the broad stream above the ‘ Chute,” 
as they call a place where the river runs violently down a long inclined plane of 


fish are much accustomed to rest after surmounting the difficult rapids below. 
Wading in here as deeply as I could with safety, and casting the line to the full 
extent that a powerful rod of 21 feet would throw it, I soon hooked a very large 
fish on the crest of the fall. As usual I attempted at once to take him up the 





manceuvre ; for, after two or three mad springs out of the water, he darted off, 
like a whale from the harpoon, and dowu the Chute he rushed, at a rate of sailing, 
which, judging from the report of my log, the reel, could have been little less 
than thirty knots an hour. 


the black catalogue in Beresford’s book. But he, admirable raconteur as he was, 
had not imagination enough to invent, nor grasp of mind to embrace the maxi- 
mum of calamities—the misery of miseries—the malheur monstre, that now be- 
felme. For, to my unutterable horror, I perceived that in his rapid race down 
the Chute the mischievous fish had firmly twisted my line—my inestimable silk 
line—120 yards long, round a projecting and unapproachable rock in the mid-ca- 
taract ; and was now employed, some ninety yards down the stream, in cutting 
summersaults of derision at my distress. 

Alas, bootless were all my efforts to extricate my line from the hard-hearted 
rock. [In vain I moved my position up and down, and laterally, and obliquely, 
and in every direction, and eased the strain on the line, and then pulled, and 
hauled, and hallooed for assistance, and desperately advanced into the stream 
within a hair-breadth of destruction! All would not do. Destiny had willed 
that fish should triumph over fisher this morning. At length by one fell plunge 
the remorseless salmon carried off my magnificent line, casting line and fly ; 
leaving me alone in my misery and upto my elbows in water ! 
| The temptation was great—the river rushed by fiercely, and the cataract was 
| at hand, but I strove against the fiend and defeated him. [ did not drown myself. 
| Nay more ; I bore this dire calamity with something approaching to calm resig- 
| nation and fortitude, and can appeal to Madame Déry, whether at breakfast on 
| that melancholy morning I did not fali to like a philosopher. Truly no spectator 

could have surmised the preceding misfortune when witnessing the scene ; for 
| the new-laid eggs disappeared in dozens, as if by magic—the fried salmon eva- 
| porated in lusty and odoriferous slices—the mighty bowl of strawberries and 
| cream soon ebbed to the bottom—the fragrant infusion of gunpowder and pekoe 
| followed by the half-gallon—and as for the stack of toast, its innumerable paral- 
| lelograms fell prostrate before the attacks of the General and myself, somewhat 
after the fashion of the columns of his old adversary, Foy, beneath the deadly 
aim of the defenders of Hougomont. 

Par parenthese—I pity the unhappy mortal who cannot enjoy a hearty break- 
fast. It is the ordination of nature that man and all respectable and civilized 
animals should prepare betimes for the duties and labours of the day by an am- 
| ple allowance of suitable food, to be assimilated into bland and kindly nutriment, 

j and the milk of good humour, by the morning vigour of the stomach. We are 
not angels, but very homely flesh and blood. It is therefore manifestly our duty 
to coincide iu the arrangement ; and we may be assured that there is something 
radically wrong in his system, mental or corporeal, who cannot or will not re- 
ceive this bounty of Providence gratefully and con amore, as he ought. 

But, to proceed regularly. On my way back from the Chute, as I ascended | 
the bank very pensively after my misfortune, I beheld my gallant friend,who was | 

| fishing on the other side, at the hole called “ L’Hépital,” busily engaged with a 
good fish which he had just hooked. As I was not yet acquainted with his capa- | 
bilities in the art piscatorial, it afforded me gratification to observe that he played 
his fish skilfully and was evidently well acquainted with his metier. ‘The salmon 
he had on was strong and active, but the place was favourable for the fisher ; 
there being a fine deep hole at hand to retreat on, where the salmon might tumble | 
about as much as he pleased. Seeing nobody near to assist in gaffing the fish, I 
ran round the bridge with this object ; but found on my arrival that the general 
had secured his prize himself—a fine plump salmon of eleven pounds. 

During this day, which was also wet, the river had risen a good deal, and the 
water had become somewhat muddy. We therefore had no farther sport, nor 
had either of the other fishermen, though each of us caught a good ducking ; 
and when wading it was doubtful which end of us was the wettest. In the even- 
ing the weather cleared up, and we consoled ourselves for lack of sport with a 





cigar or two, of transcendent merit, with which my companion was provided, 
sea’ed on the lofty and picturesque bridge. And here we remained, lulled by the 
loud brawling of the noble stream beneath us, and admiring the view dow n the | 
valley, and the rich outline of the woods on the high banks, drawn in beautiful | 
distinctness on the clear western sky—till the waning brightness of the moon | 
warned us of repose | 
Next day, Thursday, we rose with the first light, buoyant with expect ition and 
sanguine of success. The genera! again took the left bank of the river and I 
the right ; and we were not a little pleased to find that nobody but ourselves was 
yet stirring—the other two gentlemen being still in their beds. My companion 


soon hooked a large salmon a little above the Chute, which made desperate play 


ing that your new friend's fly has been fastened to the high branch of a maple on | 


rally such a rivalry as to early rising between fishers here, that most of them | 


smooth and slippery rock, at an angle of about forty degrees ; a point where the | 


stream, away from his dangerous position ; but my progress was slow, for the | 
rock on which I stood was smooth as glass, and the momentum of the strong | perception of the ludicrous in any misfortune of our friends is not extinguished 
current as much as I couldstem. But my finny friend gave me little time for by the serious nature of the calamity, there is no great harm in chuckling a little, 


Many major and minor miseries occur in life, though not enumerated amongst | 


course of saltation, three or four feet high into the air— 

‘‘ Soon in smart pain he feels the dire mistake, 

Lashes the wave and beats the foamy lake ; 

With sudden rage he now aloft appears, 

And in his eye convulsive anguish bears ; 

And now again, impatient of the wound, 

He rolls and writhes his shining body round.” 
Failing in all his attempts to get rid of his little barbed tormentor, by main 
force or maneeuvre, the fish at length, contrary to his instinct, makes a dash dowa 
the river. 

The large salmon I now had on suffered himself to be conducted quietly enough 
for sixty or seventy yards up the stream. But then, comme d’ordinaire, his cho- 
ler rose, and. after careering wildly and rapidly through the hole—no doubt, to 
the great astonishment of the cool and sober fish in it—and pitching himself about 
a dozen times into the air, he made for the rapid, and rushed down where I could 
not follow him; carrying off the fly. 

I had never been so unlucky as on this occasion—indeed, I had previously 
been spoiled by angling prosperity. But now my breast was become a target for 
the arrows of misfortune, and every fish realized Dr. Johnson’s definition and 
made a fool of me. Yet I did not succumb, for a true fisherman, like a veritable 
philosopher, should be the personification of patience as well as of fortitude, and 
other cardinal manly virtues. Not, however, of that shabby, pseudo, miserable 
abortion of patience that squats in a punt, exulting at a nibble every eight hours, 
and turns up its eyes when a minnow escapes ; but of that virile virtue, which, 
under the pressure of a calamity like the loss of this supereminent fish, simply 
soliloquizes “‘ off, by Jove!’ elevates the left shoulder slightly, and mounts a 
new fly. 

We "one told on classical authority that fortune often changes her tactics when 
she tires of persecuting ; and sometimes even falls in love with the individual 
whom she may have very lately most grievously injured. We know from the 
same information that an honest man, struggling with adversity, is “ Dis gra- 
tum,” pleasing to the gods. The versatility of the capricious goddess was svon 
after this catastrophe very agreeably displayed, for I hooked and killed two good 
salmon and two more in the evening. . 

On Friday morning, having killed a fine fish below the Chute, I was fishing at 
the “ Grand Réts”—a deep hole near the bridge, ut the head of the most impe- 
tuous rapid in the whole course of the river—when the General joined me. Soon 
| after, I hooked two large savage fellows consecutively, which took down the 
| boiling torrent. Malheureusement the revolution of the reel did not keep pace 
with their speed, and they both broke off; one smashing the hook and the other 
carrying off the fly. st 

It is an unworthy maxim of the Duke de Rochefoucault—arising, probably, 
from experience of neglect when wounded in the Fronde wars—that there is 
| something not altogether displeasing to us in the calamities of our best friends. 

Without stopping to enquire whether the amitie of the Philosopher’s compatri- 
ots was characterised in his days by much of the severe and self-denying virtue 
of Damon and Pythias—of which there is great doubt—we may safely say that if 
| the Duke acted on his own maxim when any of his intimates broke his leg, orhad 

his house burned, or lost his place at court, or an estate, or a near and dear rela- 
| tive—illustrious moralist as he was deemed, he was in reality little better than 
an unfeeling and sordid brute. 
| But in a qualified and lower sense the aphorism may be true; and when our 








sub rosa, on the occasion. 
| And so, my distinguished compauion who stood on the rock above me, I doubt 
not, enjoyed quietly the scene of the evasion of these fish, and my concern at 
the misfortune, though he was too considerate to my feelings to laugh outright. 
| The General appeared to be of opinion that in playing these two fish there 
| had been some fault on the part of the fisher, and that he had opposed their in- 
| clination to go down the rapid rather too roughly. When resuming our sport 
| in the evening, and passing the ‘Grand Réts” he said jokingly ‘‘ come, senior, 
| I shall take a cast here and shew you howto manage your fish.” 

He then covered the tail of the hole, where the enormous rapid begins, and al- 
most immediately hooked a large salmon, for they are generally very nume- 
| rous here, as the place is a kind of half way house to refresh in when ascending 
| this difficult part of the river. My companion conducted his fish very skilfully 
| into the hole, en bon pecheur, and finding him very tractable, he smiled at me 
| with a slight expression of triumph. But, “i rit bien gui rit dernier”—very 
short was his exultation, for in a couple of minutes Mr. Salmo, who had been 
| hitherto quietly exploring the dark recesses of the ‘‘ Grand Réts,” all at once 
took a prodigious running leap out into the main rapid, and putting his head down 
the river, started off at speed, without papa. the General « good bye ;” carry- 

| ing off his picturesque Jay’s hackle as a trophy. ; 

| TI confess to my shame I was wicked enough to act on the Rochefoucault prin- 

ciple, and laughed at my friend’s consternation ; in which he heartily joined, him- 
| self. 

| An observant salmon or trout-fisher has many opportunities of noticing recon- 
| dite operations in Natural History during his frequent explorations of the river 
| banks; and Entomology, particularly, is indebted to Paley and Davy, and oiher 
| illustrious brethren of the angle for many secrets in the instincts of insects—se- 

| veral families of which are bornin or near the water. 

One day during this visit I observed,on the vertical side of a very large granite 
boulder in the river, an enormous cluster of flies of the order diptera, somewhat 
smaller than the common house fly, but yet in the pupa state. The mass was 
about two feet square, and was elevated a yard above the water; though no 
doubt, when the ova were deposited the river covered the nest. The insects 

| were nearly ready for flight and must have numbered some millions ; and, if the 
offspring of one fly, we need not wonder that our dwellings are so plagued. 

I was sorry to find that no swallow or other fly-catcher had yet discovered 
this prodigious magazine of provisions ; but there was one solitary and bloated 
spider enjoying himself in prying over the still torpid but living mass. There 
was no necessity here for any artifice, for he had only to survey the innumerable 
insects over which he crawled, select a dozen or two of the fattest and tenderest 
of these chicken flies for his breakfast or dinner, and put them to death at once. 
Having a mortal antipathy to the whole volant race I did not disturb him in his 
operations. 

On Saturday morning we were again early a-foot, but without success. As I 
stood on the rocky ledge above the “Grand Réts,” and dipped my fly into the 
dark pool immediately under my feet, a very large salmon came up deliberately 
to the surface to reconnoitre it ; turning onc eye to the object to see it more dis 
tinctly, But it would not stand this close inspection ; for the fish was probably 
enough of an entomologist to know that a queer looking, though shinin thing, 

| with an odd bent body, a nondescript tail, more feet than was usual, a a long 
string attached to it, could not be an edible insect. Perhaps he had received a 
sting in the jaw from something similar before, and had thus gained scientific 
knowledge by experience. So, he would have nothing to do with it; and with 


| what looked very like an indignant turn up of his nose, and toss of his tail, he 


retired into the deep water. 
After spending four most agreeable days at this secluded and very beautiful 


spot, and killing nine good salmon and several trout, we returned to Quebec om 
Saturday evening. 








Quebec, July 10th, 1840. PiscaTor. 
‘T 
Vavieties, 

Wise Ienorance.—As there is a foolish wisdom, so there is a wise ignorance, 
in not prying into God's ark—nor inquiring into things not re vealed. I would 
fain know all that J need, and all that I may; I leave God's secrets to himself. 
It is happy for me that God makes me of his court, though not of his council.— 
Bishop Hall 

When to see London from the Bridges.—The magnificence of the Thames; 


its broad extent of water, its pompous buildings, its unrivalled bridges, its fo- 
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rests of masts, its crowd of rapid boats, are almost always se ire of much of 
their effect by the thick and smoke-laden atmosphere throug which they are 
viewed. It is only in that peculiar state of the air (well known to those two 
most keen observers of the sky, the sailor and the landscape painter) which pre- 
cedes the rain, that the effect of one of the noblest city views in the world, is felt 
to its full extent. The air isthen of such a glassy clearness that objects at a 
mile distance are as sharp and vivid as if seen within twenty yards ; and a power 
and effect are given to the panorama, which it possesses at no other time.—The 


ry. 

Prerogatives of English Women.—Peter Heylin, in his ‘‘ Cosmographie,” 
1652, says, ‘The women of England, generally more handsome than in other 
places, are sufficiently endowed with natural beauties, without the addition of 
adulterate sophistications. In an absolute woman, say the Italians, are requi- 
red the parts of a Dutch woman from the girdle downwards ; of a French wo- 
man from the girdle to the shoulders ; over which must be placed an English 
face. As their beauties, so also their prerogatives, are greater than any nation ; 
neither su servilely submissive as the French, nor so jealously guarded as the 
Italian ; but keeping so true a decorum, that, as England is termed the purgato- 
ry of servants and the hell of horses, so is it, acknowledged the paradise of wo- 
men. It isa common by-word among the Italians, that if there were a bridge 
built across the narrow seas, all the women in Europe would run into England ; 
for here they have the upper hand in the streets, the upper place at the table, the 
thirds of their husbands’ estates, and their equal share of all lands—privileges 
with which other women are not acquainted. 

Goldsmith —The wretched post of usher to an academy was, at one time, his 
refuge from actual starving. Unqvestionably, his description was founded on 
personal recollection where he says, ‘I was up early and late ; I was browbeat 
by the master, hated for my ugly face by the mistress, worried by the boys with- 
in, and never permitted to stir out to seek civility abroad.” This state of sla- 
very he underwent at Peckham academy, and had such bitter recollection there- 
of, as to be offended at the slightest allusion to it. An acquaintance happening 
to use the proverbial phrase, ‘Oh, that is’ all holiday at Peckham,” Goldsmith 
reddened, and asked if he meant to affront him. From this miserable condition 
he ——_ with difficulty to that of journeyman, or rather shop-porter, to a che- 
mist in Fish-street-hill ; in whose sevice he was recognized by Dr. Sleigh, his 
countryman and fellow-student at Edinburgh, who, to his eternal honour, re- 
lieved Oliver Goldsmith from this state of slavish degredation. ‘The person and 
features of Dr. Goldsmith were rather unfavourab'e ; he was a short, stout man, 
with a round face much marked with the small-pox, and a low forehead, which is 
represented as projecting in a singular manner. Yet these ordinary features were 
marked by a strong expression of reflection and of observation —Sir Walter 
Scott. 

Curious Fact.—At a recent meeting at the Royal Institution, London, Mr. 
Faraday directed attention to a shot which he had received from Woolwich. Ex- 
periment has shown that, by filling a hollow iron shot with lead, its speed and force, 
when fired, were greatly increased ; but a singular effect on the heavier lead was 
observed, the lead was found to have receded, to have been compiessed into one- 
half the space it occupied previously to being discharged from the gun. In the 
case exhibited, the iron case or shell had been filled with leaden bullets, round of 
course ; but, after being fired, and the iron shell broken, it was seen that all the 
balls had coalesced, each sphere had become a polyhedron, and complete aggre- 
gation had ensued. This effect is, doubtless, attributable to the difference of in- 
ertia in the two metals, and to the instant of time that elapses before the inner 
metal is acted upon by the enormous force of the explosion. 

A Few Relations—An Italian gentleman, who died some time ago, has left an 
immense amount of property, which is claimed by no less than 5747 heirs! all of 
whom except 125 can prove direct relationship with the deceased, though 2190 
are only in the twelfth degree. All these heirs have been divided by the execu- 
tors into twelve branches, one of which comprises 1667 persons, and another 
1108. The Senate of Genoa has to decide which of the branches is to receive 
the inheritance. 


She Albion. 


his flint with his tongue. Now he stands like a monumental figure, perhaps 
measuring the distance that lies between him and the game, which he has in 
view. His rifle is slowly raised, the report follows, and he runs. Let us ron 
also. Shall I speak to him, and ask him the result of his first essay? Assured- 
ly, reader, for I know him well. 

“ Pray, friend, what have you killed?” forto say, ‘ what have you shot at?” 
might imply the possibility of his having missed, and so might hurt his feelings ! 
ve Nothing but a Buck.” “ And where is it?” ‘“ Oh, it has taken a jump or so, 
but I settled it, and will soon be with it. My ball struck, and must have gone 
through his heart.” We arrive at the spot, where the animal had laid itself down 
among the grass in a thicket of grape-vines, sumachs, and spruce-bushes, where 
it intended to repose during the middle of the day. The place is covered with 
blood, the hoofs of the deer have left deep Pa in the ground, as it bounced in 











Lord North, on his brother being appointed Chancellor by Charles IT., having 
humbly represented as his bounden though painful duty that his brother, thoug! | 
perfectly well intentioned, was not qualified by his talents for so high an office, 
the witty monarch thanked him with great composure, and said, “he had always 
known that there was one fool among the brothers; and he was obliged to his 
lordship for showing him which it was.”— Diary of a Lover of Literature, in the 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

Remarkable Instance of Canine Sagacity.—A gentleman of property had a 
mastiff of great size, very watchful, and, altogether, a fine, entelligent animal. 
Though often let out to range about, he was in general chained up during the 
day in a wooden house, constructed for his comfort and shelter. On a certain 
day, when let out, he was observed to attach himself particularly to his master ; 
and when the servant, as usual, came to tie him up, he clung so to his master's 
feet—showed such anger when they attempted to force him away, and alto- 
gether was so particular in his manner, that the gentleman desired him to be left 
as he was, and with him he continued the whole day ; and when night came on, 
still he staid by him, and on going towards his bed room, the dog resolutely, and 
for the first time in his life, went up along with him, and rushing into the room, 
took refuge under the bed, from whence neither blows nor caresses could draw 
him. In the middle of the night a man burst into the room, and, dagger in 
hand, attempted to stab the sleeping gentleman ; but the dog darted at the rob- 
ber’s neck, fastened his fangs in him, and so kept him down that his master had 
time to call for assistance and secure the ruffian, who turned out to be the 
coachman, and who afterwards confessed, that seeing his master receive a large 
sum of money, he and the groom conspired together to rob and murder him— 
and that they plotted their whole scheme leaning over the roof of the dog's 
house !— Dublin Magazine. [Perhaps the conspirators held their confab in dog 
latin.) 





DEER HUNTING IN AMERICA. 


BY MR. AUDUBON. 
[Episode No. 2., ‘ From the Ornithological Biography.) 

The different modes of destroying Deer are probably too wel! understood and 
too successfully practiced in the United States ; for, notwithstanding the almost 
incredible abundance of these beautiful animals in our forests and prairies, such 
havock is carried on amongst them, that, in a few centuries, they will probably 
be as scarce in America, as the Great Bustard now is in Britain. 

We have three modes of hunting Deer, each varying in some slight degree, 








in the different States and Districts. The first is termed Still Hunting, and is 
by far the most destructive. ‘The second is called Fire-light Hunting, and is next 
in its exterminating effects. The third, which may be looked upon as a mere 
amusement, is named Driving. Although many deex are destroyed by this latter 
method, it is not by any means so pernicious as the others. These methods I 
shall describe separately. 

Still Hunting is followed as a kind of trade by most of our frontier men. To 
be practised with success, it requires great activity, an expert management of the 
rifle, and a thorough knowledge of the forest, together with an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the habits of the Deer, not only at different seasons of the year, but 
also at every hour of the day, as the hunter must be aware of the situations which 
the game prefers, and in which it is most likely to be found, at any particular 
time. I might here present you with a full account of the habits of our Deer, 
were it not my intention to lay before you, at some future period, in the form of 
a distinct work, the observations which I have made on the various Quadrupeds 
of our extensive territories. 

Illustrations of any kind require tobe presented in the best possible light. We 
shall therefore suppose that we are now about to follow the ‘rue hunter, as the 
Still Hunter is i called, through the interior of the tangled woods, across 
morasses, ravines, and such places, where the game may prove more or less 
plentiful, even should none be found there in the first instance. We shall allow 


our hunter all the agility, patience, and care, which his occupation requires, and | bring it to its death. 
| the hunters, mounted on swift horses, gallop through the woods to intercept it, 


will march in his rear, as if we were spies, watching all his motions. 





the agonies produced by its wound ; but the blood that has gushed from its side 
discloses the course which it has taken, We soon reach the spot. There lies 
the buck, its tongue out, its eye dim, its breath exhausted: it is dead. The 
hunter draws his knife, cuts the buck’s throat almost asunder, and prepares to skin 
it. For this purpose he hangs it upon the branch of a tree. hen the skin is 
removed, he cuts off the hams, and abandoning the rest of the carcass to the 
wolves and vultures, reloads his gun, flings the venison, enclosed by the skin, 
upon his back, secures it with a strap, and walks off in search of more game, 
well knowing that, in the immediate neighbourhood, another at least is to be 
found. 

Had the weather been warmer, the hunter would have sought for the buck along 
the shadowy side of the hills. Had it been the spring season, he would have 
led us through some thick cane-brake, to the margin of some remote lake, where 
you would have seen the deer, immersed to his oe in the water, to save his 
body from the tormenting attacks of moschettoes. Had winter overspread the 
earth with a covering of snow, he would have searched the low damp woods, 
where the mosses and lichens, on which at that period the deer feeds, abound, 
the trees being generally crusted with them for several feet from the ground. At 
one time, he might have marked the places where the deer clears the velvet from 
his horns by rubbing them against the low stems of bushes, and where he fre- 
quently scrapes the earth with his fore-hoofs ; at another, he would have betaken 
himself to places where persimons and crab-apples abound, as beneath these 
trees the deer frequently stops to munch their fruits. During early spring, our 
hunter would imitate the bleating of the doe, and thus frequently obtain both her 
and the fawn ; or, like some tribes of Indians, he would prepare a deer’s head, 
placed ona stick, and creeping with it amongst the tall grass of the prairies, 
would decoy the deer within reach of his rifle. But kind reader, you have seen 
enough of the still hunter. Let it suffice for me to add, that by the mode _pur- 
sued by him, thousands of deer are annually killed, many individuals shooting 
these animals merely for the skin, not caring for even the most valuable portions 
of the flesh, unless hunger, or a near market, induce them to carry off the hams. 

The mode of destroying deer by fire-light, or, as it is named in some parts of 
the country, forest-light, never fails to produce a very singular feeling in him who 
witnesses it for the first time. ‘There is something in it which at times appears 
awfully grand. At other times, a certain degree of fear creeps over the mind, 
and even affects the physical powers, of him who follows the hunter through the 
thick undergrowth of our woods, having to leap his horse over hundreds of huge 
fallen trunks, at one time impeded by a straggling grape-vine crossing his path, 
at another squeezed between two stubborn saplings, whilst their twigs come 
smack in his face, as his companion has forced his way through them. Again, 
he every now and then runs the risk of breaking his neck, by being suddenly 
pitched headlung on the ground, as his horse sinks into a hole covered over with 
moss. But I must proceed in a more regular manner, and leave you, kind reader, 
to judge whether such a mode of hunting would suit yeur taste or not. 

The hunter has returned to his camp or his house, has rested and eaten of his 
game. He waits impatiently for the return of night. He has procured a quan- 
tity of pine-knots filled with resinous matter, and has an old frying-pan, that, for 
aught I know to the contrary, may have been used by his great grandmother, in 
which the pine-knots are to be placed when lighted. The horses stand saddled 
at the door. The hunter comes forth, his rifle slung on his shoulder, and springs 
upon one of them, while his son, or a servant, mounts the other, with the frying- 
panand the pine-knots. ‘Thus accoutred, they proceed towards the interior of 
the forest. When they have arrived at the spot where the hunt is to’ begin, 
they strike fire with a flint and steel, and kindle the resinous wood. The person 
who carries the fire moves in the direction judged to be the best. The blaze il- 
luminates the near objects, but the distant parts seem involved in deepest ob- 
scurity. The hunter who bears the gun keeps immediately in front, and after a 
while discovers before him two feeble lights, which are produced by the reflec- 
tion of the pine-fire from the eyes of an animal of the deer or wolf kind. The 
animal stands quite still. To one unacquainted with this strange mode of hunt- 
ing, the glare from its eyes might bring to his imagination some lost hobgoblin 
that had strayed from its usual haunts. The hunter, however, nowise ,intimi- 
dated, approaches the object, sometimes so near as te discern its form, when 
raising the rifle to his shoulder, he fires and kills it on the spot. He then dis- 
mounts, secures the skin and such portions of the flesh as he may want, in the 
manner already described, and continues his search through the greater part of 
the night, sometimes until the dawn of day, shooting from five to ten deer, 
should these animals be plentiful. This kind of hunting proves fatal, not to 
the deer alone, but also sometimes to wolves, and now and then to a horse or 
a cow, which may have straggled far into the woods. 

Now, kind reader, prepare to mount a generous, full blood Virginian Hunter. 
See that your gun is in complete order, for, hark to the sound of the bugle and 
horn, and the mingled clamour of a pack of harriers ! Your friends are waiting 
you, under the shade of the wood, and we must together go driving the light- 
footed deer. The distance over which one has to travel is seldom felt, when 
pleasure is anticipated as the result ; so, galloping we go pell-mell through the 
woods, to some well known place, where many a fine buck has dropped its antlers 
under the ball of the hunter's rifle. The servants, who are called the drivers, 
have already begun their search. Their voices are heard exciting the hounds, 
and unless we put spurs to our steeds, we may be too late at our stand, and thus 
lose the first opportunity of shooting the fleeting game, as it passes by. Hark 
again! The dogs are in chase, the horn sounds louder and more clearly. Hurry, 
hurry on, or we shall be sadly behind ! 

Here we are at last! Dismount, fasten your horse to this tree, place your- 
self by the side of that large yellow poplar, and mind you do not shoot me! 
The deer is fast approaching ; I will to my own stand, and he who shoots him 
dead wins the prize. 

The deer is heard eoming. It has inadvertently cracked a dead stick with its 
hoof, and the dogs are now so near it that it will passin a moment. There it 
comes! How beautifully it bounds over the ground! What a splendid head of 
horns! How easy its attitudes, depending, as it seems to Co, on its own swift- 
ness for safety! All is in vain, however: a gun is fired, the animal plunges and 
doubles with incomparable speed. There he goes! He passes another stand, 
from which a second shot, better directed than the first, brings him to the ground. 
The dogs, the servants, the sportsmen are now rushing forward to the spot. The 
hunter who has shot it is congratulated on his skill or good luck, and the chase 
begins again in some other part of the woods. 

A few lines of explanation may be required to convey a clear idea of this mode 
of hunting. Deer are fond of following and retracing the paths which they have 
formerly pursued, and continue to do su even after they have been shot at more 
than once. These tracks are discovered by persons on horseback in the woods, 
or a deer is observed crossing a road, a field, or a small stream. When this has 
been noticed twice, the deer may be shot from the places called s/ands by the 
sportsman, who is stationed there, and waits for it, a line of stands being gener- 
ally formed so as to cross the path which the game will follow. The person who 
ascertains the usual pass of the game, or discovers the parts where the animal 
feeds or lies down during the day, gives intimation to his friends, who then pre- 
pare for the chase. The servants start the deer with the hounds, and by good 





management, age | succeed in making it run the course that will soonest 
ut, should the deer be cautious, and take another course, 


His dress, you observe, consists of a leather hunting-shirt, and a pair of trow- | guided by the sound of the horns and the cry of the dogs, and frequently succeed 


sers of the same material. His feet are well moccasined ; he wears a belt round 
his waist ; his heavy rifle is vines be his brawny shoulder ; on one side hangs 
his ball-pouch, surmounted by the 

the herd, but now containing a pound of the best gunpowder; his butcher knife 
is scabbarded in the same strap; and behind is a tomahawk, the handle of which 
has been thrust through his girdle. He walks with so rapid a step, that probably 
few men, besides ourselves, that is, myself and my kind reader, could follow him, 
unless for a short distance, in their anxiety to witness his ruthless deeds. He 
, stops, looks at the flint of his gun, its priming, and the leather cover of the lock, 
then glances his eye towards the sky, to judge of the course inost likely to lead 
him to the gaine. 


The heavens are clear, the red glare of the morning sun gleams through the From three years 


lower branches of the lofty trees, the dew hangs in pearly drops at the top of 


every leaf. Already has the emerald hue of the foliage been converted into the 
more glowing tints of our autumnal months. A slight frost appears on the fence- 
rails of his little corn-field. As he proceeds, he looks to the dead foliage under 
his feet, in search of the well known traces of a buck’s hoof. 


toward the ground, on which something has attracted his attention. See! he 


alters his course, increases his speed, and will soon reach the opposite hill. Now, | 
he moves with caution, stops at almost every tree, and peeps forward, as if al- 
He advances again, but how very 
He has reached the declivity, upon which the sun shines in all its 
growing splendour ;—but mark him! he takes the gun from his shoulder, has | 
already thrown aside the leathern cover of the lock, and is wiping the edge of 


ready within shooting distance of the game. 
slowly ! 


orn of an ancient Buffalo, once the terror of 


Now he bends 


}in shooting it. This sport is extremely agreeable, and proves successful on al- 


| most every occasion. 


| Hoping that this accoupt will be sufficient to induce you, kind reader, to go 
driving in our Western and Southern Woods, I now conclude my chapter on Deer 
| Hunting by informing you, that the species referred to above is the Virginian 
| Deer, Cervus virginianus ; and that, until 1 be able to present you with a full 
account of its habits and history, you may consult for information respecting it 
- excellent Fauna Americana of my esteemed friend Dr. Haruan of Philadel- 
phia. 





ie 
SYMPATHIZERS, OATHS, &c. 
residence in Cunada, a work just published in London by Mr. 
T. R. Preston. 

Respecting the interference on the American side, there is much curious infor- 
mation ; and an account of one of their associations will be perused with much 
interest :— 

“‘ Among the more prominent measures of the conspirators, were the formal 
| appointment of officers to command their army ; the nomination of a president 
and a vice-president for the proposed Canadian republic ; and the promulgation 
| of the prospectus of an embryo bank, the projected capital whereof, fixed at 
7,500,000 dollars, or 1,687,500 sterling, was to be exclusively employed in effect- 
| ing the conquest of Canada, and reimbursed by the confiscation of Canadian 
nds, the holder of so much stock being entitled to its estimated equivalent in 
snd, The general proceedings of the association were not conducted with so 
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much secrecy, notwithstanding an affectation of masonic mystification, but that 
they occasionally transpired; and the following sketch, derived from authentic 
sources, will serve to shew the mode of initiating persons to the different degrees 
of membership of the lodges, into which, as in masonry, the association was di- 
vided, and also the nature of the so admitted Hunter’s obligations. Persons 
about to be initiated as members were introduced into the lodge blindfolded ; on 
which the following oath was administered to them :—‘ You swear, in the pre- 
sence of Almighty God, that you will not reveal the secret signof the snow-shoe 
to any, not even to the members of the society. You will not write, print, mark, 
engrave, scratch, chalk, or in any conceivable manner whatsoever, make the shape 
or sign of the snow-shoe to any living being, not even to the members of this 
society. You, furthermore, solemnly swear that you will not reveal any of the 
secrets of this society, which may come to your knowledge, through the presi- 
dent, vice-president, or his cabinet. You, | nae Pcterg solemnly swear that you 
will render all assistance in your power, without injuring yourself or family, to 
any brother or member of this society, who shail at any tume make the sign of 
distress to you. You, furthermore, solemnly swear that you will attend every 
meeting of your lodge, if you can do so without injury to yourself or family. 
This you swear, as you shall answer to God.’ The first degree was called the 
‘snow-shoe’ degree, and had four signs, The test made use of, upon which 
most reliance was ecpry in case a stranger should become acquainted with any 
of the signe, was that of membership, or the snow-shoe. Should all other ques- 
tions have been satisfactorily answered, the person under examination was asked 
if he had ever seen a snow-shoe, and required to make such sign upon paper. If 
he attempted to make any representation of it, he was immediately known not to 
be a member; since, as above stated, all were sworn not to make that sign. The 
first of the signs used in communication, was to lay the palm of the left hand 
over the back of the right, with the fingers of both hands extended and a 

from each other, and then to let both hands fall carelessly in front of the body. 
The second sign ir, snow-shoe degree was used in shaking hands, when the par- 
ties took the cuff of each other’s coat between the finger and thumb. The third 
sign consisted in the inquiry—‘ Are you a Hunter?’ ‘The answer was the name 
of the day succeeding the day of the week on which the question might be asked. 
The fourth sign was lifting the right hand to the ear, with the palm in front, and 
pressing the ear slightly forward. The signs were answered by the same sign, 
or by any of the signs. The second degree was called the ‘ Beaver’ degree ; 
the oath pertaining thereto being :—‘ You swear, in the presence of Almighty 
God, that you will not reveal the sign of the beaver degree to any one whois not a 
member of the same degree with yourself.’ The sign of thisdegree was as follows : 
—‘ Do you know the beaver to be an industrious animal?’ No answer was made 
verbally, but the left hand was lifted to the mouth—the }alm nearest the face ; 
the fingers were bent, the fore-finger being placed under the chin, and the nail 
of the thumb between the front teeth, which were closed upon it, to imitate the 
action of a beaver gnawing atree. ‘The third degree was called the ‘ Master 
Hunter's’ degree : the oath belonging to it was similar to that last-mentioned. 
The sign was the interrogation—‘ ‘Trouble?’ and the answer thereto, ‘Calm ;’ 
the right hand being at the same time moved from the right to the left side of 
the body, the back’of the hand upwards, and the fingers and hand horizontal. 
The fourth degree was called the ‘ Patriot Hunter’ degree : the oath was simi- 
lar to that preceding. ‘There were three signs belonging to it ; the first of which 
was comprised in the question—‘ Do you snuff and chew?’ The answer was 
—‘Ido.’ Atthe same time, if the party questioned had a snuff-box about him, 
he took it out, and made upon it three scratches with h's nail; but if 
he had no such article, he put the thumb of his left hand into the left pocket 
of his waistcoat, and made three scratches with the finger-nail upon the 


waistcoat. The second sigu was—‘ Have you any news for me?’ Answer— 
‘Some.’ The third sign of this degree was the sign of distress. The left hand 


was raised, with the palm forward; the fingers extended, but not apart; the 
thumb pointing to the coat-collar. ‘There was a method of gaining admission to 
the lodge, exclusive of all these signs. You went to the door and gave two 
raps on the outside, which were answered by two on the inside. You then gave 
one rap on the outside, which was answered by one on the inside. You then 
made three scratches on the outside, and were thereupon admitted. The first, 
or ‘ snow-shoe’ Gegree, was intended to be universal in the ‘army’ of the self- 
styled ‘ patriots :’ the privates took this degree ; the commissioned officers, two 
degrees ; the field-officers, three degrees ; the commanders-in-chief, four or more 
degrees. The members of the society, whether enlisted or not, always took 
four degrees ; but they were only to use the first degree in the army if they enlisted. 
The object of the society was stated after the party initiated had taken the 
fourth degree, as also some of the plans and operations ; but the whole was not 
communicated except to the grand-inasters, commanders-in-chief, and others in 
whom implicit confidence was reposed: 

The general object of the society or association, was stated to be the emanci- 
pation of the British colonies from British thraldom.’ The hunters’ signs as 
above described, having been more or less divulged during the winter of 1838, 
underwent some changes in the course of the year following, when a fresh inva- 
sion of Canada was in agitation. The sign of recognition in the States was 
now stated to be the moving of the index-finger of the right hand with a circu- 
lar motion, acknowledged by waving the left hand. In Canada, the same object 
was effected by one party putting either of his hands into his pocket, taking 
therefrom some change, and saying, ‘ Times are easier ;’ the answer being ‘ Tru- 
ly.’ In 1839, when a person was initiated into a lodge, he beheld, after the re- 
moval of the bandage from his eyes, a man, having before him, on a table, either 
a dagger or a pistol and was told that such weapon was intended to remind him 
of the manner of his death, should he reveal any secret to the injury of the 
cause he had espoused, or of a brother. In 1838 the same weapons were also 
laid upon the table, on similar occasions; but nothing was then said respecting 
them, unless the party was initiated as a ‘ Patriot Mason,’ or a ‘ Beaver Hunter.” 
It was, indeed, said, that several persons had been secretly disposed of for divulg- 
ing the secrets of the association, or giving information of its proceedings. The 
judicious military arrangements made by the high military authorities must alone 
be considered, humanly speaking, as having saved Canada at this crisis of its 
fate.” 


EE 
CONTINENTAL ON DITS. 
BY CAPT. MEDWIN, R.N. 

English Eccentricities —The Germans are very facetious on the subject of us 
Islanders. They say we are become proverbial abroad for our eccentricities. 
One travels to make a collection of river and fountain water, and carries about 
with him bottles filled with the water of the Nile, the Ganges, the Niagara,and the 
Amazons, not to mention such insignificant streams as Europe possesses. A se- 
cond is the possessor of earth taken from each of Napoleon’s fields of battle. A 
third has purchased at a high price the ropes with which the most atrocious male- 
factors have been hanged. A Miss Tottey (who may this sentimental young 
lady be *) travelled last year to Pisa, expressly to see the hanging tower by moon- 
light, and having gratified her poetical curiosity, immediately set out on her way 
back to England. In the same way Sir visited Sicily in order to arrive at 
the summit of AEtna. Master Harlington wears nothing but green—all his 
clothes are of that colour, and he resembles nothing in nature so much as a frog. 
And by way of aclimax to these absurdities, a certain rich London brewer lately 
left his nephew his enormous wealth, hampered with a condition that he should 
have a tooth extracted every year on the anniversary of his affectionate relative’s 
death. His object being that his dear nephew should, on that mournful occasion, 
think of his kinsman, with real and undissembled anguish! ! ! 

Darmstadt.—Splendid preparations are making here in honour of the birthday 
of their illustrious guest, the Crown Prince of Russia. The theatre is to be 
brilliantly illuminated, and the serious opera of Nurenhal acted. We are to have 
a grand review, and at night a torch-light procession. ‘The city is crowded, in 
expectation of these festivities. No mention is as yet made of the day appoint- 
ed for the Royal nuptials. 

Munich.—F requent, indeed of daily occurrence, as duels are at the Universi- 
ties of Germany, they are of very rare occurrence in after life, and prohibited by 
very strict regulations. The Prince of Wallenstein and the Minister of State, 
Von Abel, have therefore furnished ample materials to the Germah papers for 
comment, each of which has given its own version of this affair of honour. The 
seconds have at length published a detailed account of the quarrel and its ami- 
cable termination, Von Abel having attributed the expressions derogatory to the 
honour of the Prince, which he made use of inthe Chamber, to a mental excite- 
ment produced by weeks of official exertion, &c. Von Abel afterwards gave in 
his resignation as Minister, but it has not been accepted. 

Vienna.—It would appear that dramatic literature does not meet with much 
encouragement in the Austrian States. The manifesto lately published by the 
stage manager, Karl, is in style and matter worthy of being known through Eu- 
rope. It is of the nature of an advertisement for theatrical novelties, and re- 
quires that the piece must be highly finished, possess stirring, strongly marked 
characters, have striking selections and witty dialogue, and be of a length to last 
all the evening. In a comic piece where songs are introduced, they must be so 
written as to defy criticism and be full of point. The candidates for dramatic 
honours are enjoined to attend to the following directions. In the opening song 
for each of the two principal comic actors (Scoltz and Nastroy), a stanza must 
be de rigueur, and a duet for each, with the principal female singer. Then 
comes her share of poetry. Now listen to the munificent and grand offer—the 
pecuniary recompense to the poets of Vienna, whose genius can overcome all 
these difficulties—can execute this tailor-like order, promised by the manager: 
—what think you of 100 ducats for the first prize? But the competitors are al- 
so to be remunerated in a descending scale from 50 to 24 ducats. How liberal 
of Herr Karl, who often receives 1,190 florins a night!—Oh! ye Poets! well 
may your poverty be proverbial ! 
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Prince Puckler Muskau.—At Vienna the Abyssinian lady continues to excite 
great curiosity whenever she appears on horseback in the Prato, attended as she 
is by her besitzer (possessor.) One would imagine that the eccentric traveller 
was lion enough, without providing himself wich an odalisk. Her beauty, accord- 
ing to our notions, is not very remarkable. Her embonpoint, shall I say it, bor- 
dering on fat. She has been already converted to Christianity, and the Arch- 
bishop of Vienna will shortly admit her into his flock by the name of Celestine, 
a name romantic enough, given her by one of the leaders of the fon. A Prin- 
cess has been seen to welcome her with,—a kiss. . ’ 

The ex-Dey of Algiers —We hear from Florence, that since 1831 a remark- 
able suit has been pending that is now at last about to be decided. A * _of 
Leghorn is accused of having stolen the ex-Dey’s jewels. It seems that, during 
the passage from Algiers, the Dey confided to this merchant a casket containing 
diamonds and other valuables to a great amount; the ex-Minister of the Dey 
being at the same time charged with keeping an eye on the precious casket. 
The temptation was, it seems, too strong for * * and his accomplices. They 

rocured a casket of precisely the same shape and weight, and substituted one 
| a the other. The captain of the vessel was, it 1s presumed, in league with 
*, and secreted the jewels. Some time elapsed before the fraud was discovered 
by the African. A process was instituted against * *, who asserted his inno- 
cence, but in vain. The earnest remonstrances of the Dey, and the many sus- 
picivus circumstances which came out against * *, rendered it imperative on 
the court to bring the offender to justice. The captain, from whose evidence 
* * had much to fear, was in the meantime found murdered at Leghorn. Neither 
bribes nor threats, have, it is added, been spared, and the public in Tuscany are 
not a little anxious for the denouement of the affair. 

St. Petersburg. —The monument in celebration of the battle of Borodino, of 
which so much has been said, is now completed. It stands on the hill called the 
Red Battery. This monument is of bronze, and resembles no other, being nei- 
ther an obelisk, a pyramid, nor a column. The design is by Adamini, and adds 
one more to the many magnificent ornaments of this superb city. 

Weimar.—The fresco in the Schiller-sale are all completed, and Neher is ready 
with the designs for the Goethe gallery. In Wieland’s room Hutton and Witter 
have finished the Arabesques for Oberon; whilst Preller is occupied with the 
compositions for the Tales and Narratives. I must reserve what I have to say 
of the new works at Munich, the Athens of Germany, till my next. 

Ems.—The season has already commenced here. ‘This great resort of female 
patients will this year be honoured by the presence of three Queens—the Em- 
press of Russia, the Queen of Prussia, and tue Queen of Holland. Prepara- 
tions on a grand scale are in full activity for their reception, and the new road, 
which is equalled by none in picturesque beauty, will be completed by the middle 
of the month. It is supposed that the influx of company will be immense, and 
most of the houses are already taken for persons of the first distinction. Baden 
Baden, the Baden par excellence, may well be jealous of the distinction confer- 
red on its rival. 


AALS 








——— 
THE BRITANNIA. 

It has been generally understood that this, the first of Mr. Cunard’s regular 
steam packets was to sail from Liverpool on the Ist of this month. It ap- 
pears, however, from what has recently transpired from those connected with 
the undertaking that she would not sail before the 2d. This of course will give 
the British Queen one day’s start of her, and she willundoubtedly be the first 
to arrive 

The following particulars respecting the Britannia will enable our readers 
to judge of the sailing qualities of this new line. The vessels are to be four 
in number—the Britannia, built by Mr. Duncan, of Greenock, the Acadia, built 
by Mr. Wood, of Port Glasgow, the Caledonia, building by Mr Chas. Wood, 
of Dumbarton, and the Columbia, building in Mr. Seels yard at Greenock. 
They are all to be of the same size, and to have engines of the same power. 

The Britannia, now lying in the river, is 230 feet in length, 32 feet between 


the paddle boxes, and these are 11 feet Ginches in width. She is 24 feet from ) 


the kelson to the deck, and the breadth on deck, at the stern post, is 24 feet 
Ginches. On the deck of the vessel, besides the various hatchways to the 
interior of it, is the forecastle deck, 4 feet above the main deck, and extending 
18 feet from the stern post. Abutting to this, and fixed on the main deck, is 
a patent lever windlass, by which 12 men can haveastrain equal to what a 
4-inch hawser couid sustain; 33 feet aft of this is the furemast. The paddle 


boxes extend 29 feet along the deck, 14 feet 6 inches on each side of the paddle | 
impediments to be thrown in the way of Emigration as to turn its tide into other 


shaft —Adjoining the paddle boxes, on each side of the vessel, are the deck 
houses, extending 19 feet before and 20 aft the paddle pox. These are divided 
into rooms for the officers of the ship, and some of the steward's pantries. 

After describing the general fittings up which are calculated to aecommo- 
date 24 ladies and 100 gentlemen cabin passengers, besides rooms for a number 
of their servants the account proceeds thus :— 

The engine, boilers, and coal bunkers occupy a space of 70 feet, the whole 
width of the vessel. There are four boilers, having three furnaces each. 
These are placed two in the breadth of the vessel, two of them being fired from 
the engine room, and two atthe farthest aft. The steam of all these lead into 
one chest, from which it passes through a pipe tothe engine, and the stoke 
flues all terminate at the base of the funnel. There is a very great advantage 
in this arrangement of the boilers. Should any one of them get deranged, all 
communications between it and the others can be cut off, and the vessel thus 
enabled to proceed with the others till it is repaired. ‘ 

Over the boilers is a thick partition of iron, which forms the bottom of the 
main coal bunker. There is also a partition un each side of the engines, form- 
ing two others. There is a communication between all these, and the coals 
are shifted to the respective outlets near the boiler furnaces by the coal trim- 
mets. 

The propelling power consists of two engines of 222 horse power each. 
The cylinders are 72 \-2 inches in diameter, having a 6 feet 10 inch stroke. 
The pistons are connected with ponderous sway beams, 19 feet long, and 3 
feet 6 inches deep, turning on a centre of 10 inchesdiameter. The other end 
of the sway beams are connected with a massive crank fixed at the end of the 
paddle-wheel shaft. The paddle-wheel is 28 feet diameter, and nine feet wide. 

The engines are condensing engines on the old principle, discovered by our 
memorable countryman, James Waitt, and brought tothe highest state of per- 
fection in the Vulcan foundry, belonging to Mr. Napier, whose eminent 
success in the construction of the marine steam-engine is so well known and 
appreciated. 

By the feregoing statement it will be seen that these vessels are of a different 
construction to the British Queen. While their measurement is lees than her 
by abeut 600 tons, they are only 15 feet shorter on the upper deck, snd are8 
feet narrower between the paddle-boxes. But the greatest difference is in the 
power of their engines; the Queen being nearly half as large again with only 
65 horse power more. 


FRANCE AND BUENOS AYRES. 

The following circular has been sent by the French Minister tothe Foreign 
Ministers and Consuls residing at Buenos Ayres. 

Montevideo, March 26, 1840 

Mr. Consul :—A few days ago, Sr. Fillippe Arana, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the Argentine Republic, delivered to Rear Admiral Dupotet, commander-in- 
chief of the French naval forces on the Brazil station and in the South Seas, 
certain propositions having in view the raising of the blockade which now exists 
on the rightshore of the River Plate ; and the Rear Admiral hastened to trans- 
mit the same to the undersigned, His Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires near the Ar- 
gentine Republic, to whom was confided the direction of the diplomatic negocia- 
tions of France relative to her present differences with Buenos Ayres. 

The undersigned regrets that those propositions were of such a nature that he 
was not at liberty to accept them. After a blockade of two years, France can- 
not consent to a mere suspension of her differences with Buenos Ayres; she has 
a right to except that these differences will terminate with the termination of the 
blockade, and the undersigned has just made a declaration to this effect to the 
— government. 

ut as the government of His Majesty wishes to give a new proof of its de- 
sire tu terminate a state of things so prejudicial to the interests of all, the under- 
signed, in conformity to instructions which he has received, at the same time 
made kuown to the government of Buenos Ayres that he was authorised to treat 
with that government on the bases indicated by the letter of the undersigned to 
Commodore Nicholson, dated 29th April, 1839, and contained in the copy which 
the undersigned has the honor to enclose to you in duplicate. These bases are 
as follows :— 

“1. Until the conclusion of a Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between 
France and the Confederation of the Provinces of the River Plate, Frenchmen 
residing in the Republic shall, on the principle of reciprocity, enjoy, in their per- 
sons and property, the same treatment which is enjoyed by the most favored na- 
tions. 

“2. The indemnities due to the family of M. Bacle, and to M. Lavie and 
various other Frenchmen who before or since the establishment of the blockade, 
have suflered injuries through the acts of said government or its delegates, are 
expressly recognised ; the amount of such indemnities to be determined by re- 
ferees, half of whom shall be named by the French Charge d’Affaires, and half 
by the government of Buenos Ayres. 

_“ The claim of M. Deposuy upon the Argentine government is also recog: 
nized,—the extent of. his indemnity to be dorminel by the above mentioned 
referees.” 

The undersigned, being instructed by His Majesty's government to insist upon 
these conditions, was directed to declare to the government of Buenos Ayres, 





that said conditions were to be considered final, and t_ accepted, that His 
Majesty’s government was firmly resolved to continue the blockade, and to de- i 
mand the satisfaction to which it is entitled. } 
Neutral nations being deeply interested in a speedy solution of this question, 
the undersigned, as further directed by his Majesty’s government, has the honor | 
to bring these circumstances to your knowledge, and to that of the other foreign 
Ministers and Consuls residing at Buenos Ayres,—in order that new proofs may | 
be given of the pacific and conciliatory disposition of France, and in the belief | 
that for the benefit of your own country, and that of the Argentine Republic, and | 
also as the Representative of a government in amity with France, you will not 
hesitate to use your influence and good offices to enlighten the government of 
Buenos Ayres as to its true interests, and induce it to repair our wrongs. | 
The government of His Majesty, in directing the undersigned to make this | 
representation to you, wishes also, in case the government of Buenos Ayres shall | 
still persist in repelling its propositions, that your government may distinctly see | 


| 


any pretext be imputed to France, but to the inconceivable obstinacy of the go- 
vernment of Buenos Ayres. 

France, in truth, has never ceased to use its endeavours for an arrangement ; 
to accomplish this, it has spared no sacrifice ; it has passed over in silence the 
injuries, accusations, and calumnies, of every kind, which it and its agents and 
government have received, for about two years, from the authorities, and even 
the Chief Magistrate of Buenos Ayres ; it has disregarded the expense to which 
it has been subject on account of the numerous maritime forces which an un- 
reasonable resistance has compelled it to maintain ; it overlooks, even now,all the 
excesses committed against many of its citizens, and the assassination recently 
perpetrated in cold blood, by men composing part of the army sent by the Go- 
vernor of Buenos Ayres against the Oriental Republic and against the French, 
upon the person of one of our officers and five seamen who accompanied him, 
and who were driven by stress of weather upon a point occupied by that army. 
In fine, it limits itself to demanding indemnity for its citizeus agreeably to the 
most simple principles of humanity and justice, acknowledged by all men in all 
countries, and the reparation of wrongs caused to Frenchmen established in the 
Argentine territory by the violation of these principles, which it never can aban- 
don, and in the observance of which all nations are interested. ; 

The undersigned requests you, Mr, Consul, to bring this communication to 
the knowledge of your Government, and avails himself of this opportunity to 
offer you the assurances of his consideration, Kc. &c. 

(Signed) BUCHET DE MARTIGNY. 
Twenty-five cents will be given at this office for No. 22, Vol. 6, for 1838, of the Albion. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 7 a7 1-4 per cent prem. 


Ens ABIOW, 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1840. 


We have no late advices from England, but the British Queen is expected 
every moment. The Britannia has not arrived at Boston. 
































Canada.-—Emigration to the Canadas has resumed its beneficent course, and 
though the country has sadly suffered by its suspension, its resources and capa- 
bilities are in such abundance that we do not despair of see‘ng prosperity again 
spreading over that favored land. To the happy tranquillity now prevailing may 





be ascribed this change, although the efforts of Dr. Rolph and others must not 
be forgotten ; the spirit of colonization too, is rife in England, and adventurers 
are swarming forth to every quarter of the globe. 

It is satisfactory to know that the emigrants are well received, the Governor- 
General having appointed agents and adopted regulations for affording relief to 
the strangers, providing them with work, or assisting them to their destination. 
This is both wise and humane, and its good effects are already seen. 

Sir John Colborne while Governor of Upper Canada, had, by great exertions 
and strong representations at home, brought about the same state of things for 
that province, and all was going on prosperously, when the then Colonial Minis- 








ter in an evil hour listened to the traitors of both provinces, and allowed such 


directions. Papineau’s Parliament at Quebec was allowed to impose a poll-tax 
on the poor wanderers, of two dollars per head, while those arch rebels Duns- 
combe, McKenzie, and others, were received at the Colonial Office on the foot- 
ing of public benefactors—their statements listened to, their suggestions adopt- 
ed, and Sir John recalled! Mr. Hume, who stated that Canada was nota coun- 
try fit to live in, while ‘‘ the baneful domination of England” existed there— 
these were his words—and the cholera, did the rest. A combination of pesti- 
lential causes of which the country is now happily rid, although in the escape of 
some of the woithies, the gallows has not exactly had its due. 

We fain hope a better state of things is dawning on these fine colonies ; tran- 
quillity will prevail until the new Parliament in its united wisdom shall assemble, 
when the days of tribulation may again return. By the movements and confe- 
ferences among some of the late disaffected leaders in order to obtain a majori- 
ty in the new house, evil forebodings are beginning to be heard. We must how- 
ever hope for the best, and as the Union Bill will pass the Imperial Legislature 
during the present session, and become a law of the empire, it behoves all good 
subjects to receive it as such and cheerfully obey its injunctions. The influx of 
a sound British population will do much towards correcting and modifying the po- 
litical impurities that exist. The opposition inthe new legislature, even should 
it be a disaffected one, will not venture upon any exceedingly violent course, it 
is to be hoped, for the present ; in the the meanwhile we trust that emigration 
will be on a scale so extensive as to dilute the rebel poison, and allow the 
healthy functions of the body politic to go on harmoniously. 





PROBABILITY OF AN ARCTIC CONTINENT. 

It is somewhat curious that simultaneously with the accounts of discoveries 
relative to an Antarctic continent, there should appear copious and curious docu- 
ments concerning the attempt to discover a continent near the opposite pole. 
Russia it seems has been long and anxiously engaged in the solution of the latter 
problem, and her navigators and savans have great confidence in the opinion that 
their researches will produce successful results. 

However chimerical this idea might have appeared formerly, there are now cir- 
cumstances which give considerable support to the hypothesis, some of which 
are forcibly displayed in the account on this subject, to which we have given 
place in our columns, and they are farther strengthened by the consideration 
that the discoveries of Messrs. Simpson and Dease, by establishing the fact of a 
north west passage, have effectually served to cut off Greenland from the conti- 
nent of America; whilst they, as well as the Arctic navigators Parry, Ross, 
Franklin, Back, &c. shew the extent of northern shore beyond the passage be- 
tween Behring’s and Davis Straits. 

This last mentioned discovery (of Simpson and Dease) is fatal to the claims 
and the ingenious theory of the Danes, that the Scandinavians were the earliest 
discoverers of America; for the country which we now call Greenland is, after 
all, no part of the continent of America ; yet it may very probably form a portion 
of the Arctic cortinent which it is the object of the Russian navigators to dis- 
cover, and which is really a feasible undertaking, although there is no mathema- 
tical demonstration of its necessity. 

Assuming the notions of the two polar continents to be correct, the propor- 
tions of land and water on the surface of the globe become very materially al- 
tered, and instead of the aqueous surface predominating, as it has been hitherto 
believed, the probability is that the land will present the larger area of the two. 
This in itself is perhaps of little importance, but we are persuaded that the es- 
tablishment of the fact will lay the foundation of some curious theories, which 
in this enlightened and utilitarian age will be turned to uses more than merely sci- 
entific, although the last alone would sufficiently repay the cost and trouble of 
the discovery. 

Persons of enterprize and those engaged in commerce, however, without wait- 
ing forthe deductions and demonstrations of science, would lose no time in es- 





numerous fossil bones of the mammoth and other hot-blooded herbivorous 
animals, which are piled up in heterogeneous masses in the northern caverns, 
somewhat like those in the Kirkland caves discovered by Dr. Buckland, and the 
fact of numerousan4 large coal strata,which are likewise there found. From these 
circumstances it is conjectured by a geologist that “the temperature of the 
earth must have essentially changed.” For our own parts we have no such be- 
lief, but think that these phenomena can be accounted for without doing the least 
violence to the received orthodox opinions ; whilst on the contrary the admission 
of that supposed change would involve us in such a labyrinth of confusion, as 
would be totally inconceivable in harmonizing with either geography or as- 
tronomy. ' 

There is probably the full solution of another problem consequent on the de- 


that if its commerce contiuues to suffer by the protracted blockade, it cannot, by | monstration of this of an arctic continent. The notions concerning the magne- 


tic pole are as yet but crude,—certainly far from being satisfactorily establiehed ; 
now, in the fullness of time,should this continent be discovered and explored,why 
may there not be strange and curious facts ascertained on this “ vexed ques- 
tion?” In these days an idea must be very extravagant indeed, before one can 
venture to call it visionary, and after all this isa matter likely enough to ensue. 





Nova Scotia.—Radicalism is not quite so firmly established here as the vota- 
ries of that science w®uld have us believe. The following article from the Hali- 
fax Journal conveys information very gratifying to the lovers of loyalty, peace, 
and good order :— 


We have much pleasure in copying tlie following from the Royal Gazette. 
We characterised the proceedings of the House of Assembly according to the 
impressions upon our mind at the time. and feel some little pride at finding our 
opirions fully borne out by the Despatch from Lord John Russell, alluded to by 
the Gazette. 

‘We understand that the Lieut. Governor has received a Despatch from Lord 
John Russell, intimating his regret that it has not been in his power to submit to 
Her Majesty, the recent Address of the House of Assembly, forwarded for that 
purpose by the Speaker; the same having been transmitted without the inter- 
vention of His Excellency, and the proceeding being unusual, irregular, and in- 
convenient ; and his Lordship considering it therefore his duty to assert, on be- 
half of Her Majesty’s Representative in the Province, the strict adherance to 
those observances to which his station give him an indisputable claim, and which 
cannot be disregarded without derogating from the respect due to his power and 
authority. 

Weare also informed that Her Majesty’s Government has expressed its ap- 
proval of His Excellency’s determination not to assent to the Address of the 
House of Assembly for the change of the Members of the Executive Council 
collectively, without the previous sanction of Her Majesty, and has distinctly 
signified that His Excellency would not have acted in conformity with his In- 
structions, by making, on his own authority, the change demanded by the House.” 





We have great pleasure in presenting our readers to-day, with another article 
from the pen of our gifted friend Piscator, known also so favorabiy under the 
signature of Miles. The subject of salmon fishing is one on which his prolific 
fancy revels at large, as being a sport in which he is both an amateur and an 
adept. So vivid and so true are his descriptions that we are irresistibly carried 
away to the scenes and incidents which he portrays ; we follow him to his favor- 
ite streams, we participate in his eager watchfulness to insure the capture of his 
finny prey, we feel with him the pang of disappointment when it escapes, we 
enjov with him the occasional joke, and the contretems with ludicrous distress at- 
tendant thereon ; we even feel our hunger to arise as hedescribes the reach of 
his cormorant appetite, and his final satisfaction at the end of his expedition is 
hardly surpassed by our own. 

But besides the mere truth of description in our correspondents’ pages, there 
is the exquisite charm thrown over it, of elegant style, flowing periods, and re- 
fined scholarship. It exhibits the man of profound erudition disporting himself in 
light recreation ; every paragraph is redolent of classic beauty, mixed up with 
quiet and racy humour ; and the subject, although it may have peculiar charms 
to the sportsman, is rendered fascinating to every description of reader. Even 
the thoughtful ponderer on natural history and philosophy can find matter to his 
taste, no less than the mere reader pour passer le tems. 

We doubt not that our readers will be gratified by the announcement that our 
valued friend, Piscator, will from this time be a constant contributor to the Al- 





bion. 

Miss Davenport.—The West India Journals are lavish in praise of the extra- 
ordinary talents of Miss Davenport, of whom our readers doubtless have many 
pleasurable recollections as a juvenile actress of great versatility and force. It 
appears that she is in course of a tour through the principal islands, and has al- 
sv been down to Demarara; and her success throughout has so far been of the 
most brilliant and flattering description. ‘The Jamaica Despatch is full of enco- 
miums, and from thence we learn that she was complimented by his Excellency 
the Governor, at Spanish Town, with a present of £25. At Barbadoes she 
drew, on an average, $700 nightly. 

We learn that the young lady is considerably enlarging the range of her cha- 
racters, having already appeared as Shakspeare’s Judret, and being in preparation 
with Albina Mandeville, Juliana in ** The Honey Moon,” and Julia in “ The 
Hunchback,” which she will probably perform during her engagement at the new 
Theatre, Kingston, Jamaica. 

Touching this Kingston Theatre we learn that it is just finished at an expense 
of about £10,000, beautifully decorated and likely to be a very attractive place 
of resort. In fact it is described as ‘* the most splendid theatre ever built in the 
western world.” One article of great magnificence to be placed therein is a 
chandelier ; it is sent out from England, and its cost price is 400 Guineas, or 
$2000. 

The Circular from the French Chargé des Affares at Monte Video to the fo- 
reign consuls and public functionaries at Beenos Ayres, shows that little progress 
has yet been made towards accommodating the differences of the two hostile 
powers. Our last accounts from England, however, stated that Great Britain 
had, or was about to offer her mediation in the case. We trust that an offer so 
proper and desirable will be promptly acted upon. 

We have received Jamaica papers to the 19th of June. The investigations 
into tie cause of the late riot at Falmouth had terminated, and nine persons 
had been sent to prison for trial. Ward, the Baptist preacher, has so far escaped 
punishment, the court having sent him about his business. 

There is no truth whatever in the story related of an action between a Bri- 
tish Cruiser and four slave vessels. 











We have received from Mr. W. N. Crawford, of Montreal, a new pamphlet 
recommending the formation of a society for promoting an extensive system of 
Emigration from the British isles to the North American provinces. It is dedicated 
by permission to the Governor General, and we hope will have the effect intend- 
ed by the writer. It is impossible to urge emigration to the Canadas too forcibly, 
for on that does their prosperity mainly deneet 
We are struck with the typographical neatness and the “ getting up” of this 
pamphlet, which rivals the best London publications of the kind, and does much 
credit to Messrs. Starke & Co., its printers. 

American Manual of RKeference.—This is 2 compendious work in the pamphlet 
form, the title-page of which states it as “being a comprehensive, historical, sta- 
tistical, topegraphical, and political view of the United States of North America, 
and of the several states and Territories.” It contains several elaborate tables 
and summaries, and may be found useful under the several heads above-mention- 
ed. Itis forsale by E. French, 126 Fulton street. 

Sir. James Murray’s Fluid Magnesia.—This excellent article, of which thou- 
sands of invalids can speak with confidence, is now to be obtained in this city in 
its genuine state. Mr. Chapman, 77 Fulton street, is the regular agent for 
the same _ It is invaluable for children and weakly persons, more especially at 
this season of the year. 











BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
qyeaen ships of 1200 tons and 440 horse power. 
BRITANNIA, Capt. Robert Ewing. 
ACADIA, Capt. Robert Miller. 





timating their own peculiar advantages ; and these discoveries, like all that have 
preceded them, although of but questionable importance before they were ascer- 
tained, are quickly turned by the ingenuity or cupidity of mankind, into tangi- 
ble blessings. 

There are two or three very remarkable circumstances connected with these 
arctic discoveries ; they are of a nature calculated to make us pause and consi- 


COLUMae”’ - Richard Cleland. 

2 A apt. He Ww . 

: For Liverpool, G. B. . ee 

The BRITANNIA, the first ship of this Line, commanded by Capt. Robert Ewing will 
leave Boston for Liverpool on Thursday, the 30th July,touching at Halifax to receive her 
Majesty’s Mails, and proceeding immediately on her voyage. 

hese Ships will carry experienced Surgeons, and their accommodations are not sur- 
passed by any of the Atlantic Steam Ships. For freightor passage, apply to S. S. Lewis, 
No. 1, Commercial! wharf, Boston. 





der the present received theory of the Earth. These are, the discovery of the 


N. B. Th» “ Britannia” was to Leave Live’ pool, for Halifax and Boston,on the 9d J 
the Mail being made up in London to the Ist July. , rien. 4 
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I SAW A LITTLE PERFUMED FLOWER. 
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The words by Juvenis, adapted from the New York Albion, and most respectfully dedicated to Miss Jane B. Paterson by the author of the Music, T. V. Giubilei. 
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But oh! I love it not the less, 
[t oft a pleasure will impart ; 
It’s faded form I'll still caress, 


And twine it round my heart. 
’Tis thus with love and friendship’s flower, 
We claim it as our own ; 














Tis gathered in a wayward hour, 
It’s bloom’s for ever gone. 
Juvenis. 








OWARD'S HOTEL,—(Broadway, corner of Maiden Lane, New York.) This is one 

of the most commodious and elegant Hotels in the Union, containing over 200 bed 
rooms, a number of airy and attractive public and private parlors, fronting on Broad- 
were and a private entrance for ladies from Maiden Lane. The spacious dining saloons 
- halls on the first and second floors, and reading room, are paved with Italian mar- 
e 


The Subscriber from along experience at his former Hotel in Broadstreet is satisfied 
that early meals to many are more acceptable, has adopted the following hours for 
meals, viz :—In Gentlemen’s dining room, upon Ist floor, Breakfast at 7, or half st 7 ; 
dinner in same at2o’clock. In Gentlemen’s dining room upon 2d story, and in Ladies 
ordinary—Breakfast from 8 to 10 o’clock, and Dinner at half past 3. Printed bills of fare 
are daily furnished at the different dining rooms. It is optional with Gentlemen to take 
their meals in either of the gentlemen’s dining rooms without giving any notice of their 
choice ; this attempt to suit their convenience will, it is to be hoped, be properly appre- 
ciated 7 a generous public. n 
This otel is universally pronounced by the guests to be the most replete in its inter- 
nal arrangements—its construction for light and air being superior to any other public 


House in the city, its location is central and convenient to business as well as to the | 


several steamboat landings. 
One great advantage over other Hotels is, a Living Spring of pure soft water upon the 
[a eam gee affords an abundant supply for the use of the House of a most wholesome 
verage, and adds very much to the safety of the establishment in case of fire, as by 


means of a powerful forcing pump water can be conveyed to any part of the Hotel in an | 


t. 

The buildings of this magnificent establishment cost over one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and was erected under the express supervision of the subscriber. It ranks among 
the very best Hotels inthe Union The subscriber hopes to be favored with a share of 
public patronage. D.D. HOWARD. 





Jy11-2t. 
JENNISON’S latest Premium Refrigerators. Ordersreceived at the office, 150 Fulton: 
y street. ma 16-tf. 





LOBE HOTEL.—The subscriber has recently added to his establishment, the house 
No. 64 Broadway which he has fitted up and furnished appropriately, more particular- 
ly with reference to the accommodation of families and those desirous of having parlors 
attached to their sleeping rooms. A private entrance to No. 64is on Broadway. Also,a 
hall communicating with the hotel. 
é The howee will be continued on the European plan, which has given so much satisfac- 
ion to all. 

The bathing errs in the lower part of the house are in readiness for use from 6 
o’clock A. M. till 11 1-2 P.M. 

The proprietor takes this opportunity of returning his most grateful acknowledgments 
to those who have so handsomely patronized him from the first moment he was identified 
with the “ Globe,” and pledges himself to endeavor by the most unremitting attention to 
merit a continnance of their kindness. F. BLANCARD. 

New York, May 24, 1840. 

The Roston Courier, Philadelphia U.S. Gazette, Baltimore American, Washington Globe 
and National Intelligencer, Charleston Courier, Mobile Journal, New Orleans Bee and 
True American, Natchez Courier, Louisville Advertiser, Cincinnati Gazette, Montreal 
Gazette, and Quebec Mercury will please give the above advertisement ten insertions in 
their papers, and forward their bills to F.B., through any of their friendsin N. Y., for 
payment ju20-4t* 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 261 Broadway, entrance in Warren st., continues his prac- 
tice to Diseases of the Eye and Opthalmic Surgery in general. 

From Dr. Elliot’s extensive practice, and the number of patients who cannot be at- 
tended during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a prac- 
titioner favourably known for some years in this city, a member of the New York Me- 

cal Society, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 

Dr. W. paid much attent*» 1 to diseases of the Eye in Paris, and more recently to Dr. 
Elliott’s peculiar mode c. vperation ana reatment. 

Office hours from 10 to 6 o'clock, daily. Apr. 11. 

J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but con- 
« tinues at No. 22 Wal! street, and 130 Broadway, at which office he has been esta- 
blished for the last 15 years. Uncurrent money taken at the lowest market rates, and if 
sent from abroad, proceeds can be drawn for at sight, or remittances be returned accord- 
me. to instructions. 
OLLECTIONS, Notes, and Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the 
Canadas, and Europe. 














Drafts at sight, for £5 and upwards, payable on any part of England, Ireland, Wales 


or Scotland, can always be obtained, as also Bills on Paris and Hamburg. Persons at a 


distance wishing to send to Europe, have only to remit the amount to S. J. Sylvester, 


with instructions to ensure prompt attention. 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 
t at the highest price 


STOCKS, CORPORATION BONDS and other securities bought and sold. All com- 


munications must be addressed 
Dec. 21—tf 


S. J. SYLVESTER. 
No 130 Broadway, & 22 Wall street 








QYLVESTER & CO, STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, AND OFFICE OF | © Agents at Havre 
EXCHANGE, DISCOUNT, AND DEPOSIT, 156 Broadway, New York, have made 
perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great Britain and Ireland, in sums from | 


£5 and upwards. 


HE BIRDS OF AMERICA, from drawings made in the United States and their Ter- 
ritories, by JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, F. R.S. 
The particulars ofthe plan of the work may be reduced to the following heads: 
1. The size of the work is royal octavo, the paper being of thw finest quality. 
2. The Plates representing the Birds are correctly reduced from the original drawings 
and are coloured inthe mostcareful manner. 
3. The work will appear in numbers, on the first and fifteenth of every month. 
4. Each namber will consist of Five Plates, accompanied with full descriptions of 
the habits and locaiities of the birds, their anatomy and digestive organs, (with occasion- 
| ally wood cuts representing the latter,) and wi!) be furnished to subscribers for one do!- 
| lar, payable on delivery. 
| 5 The werk willbe published in accordance with a scientific arrangement of the gene 
| ra and species, and will complete the Ornithology of our country, itis believediu the 
| most perfect manner 
| Persons desirous of subscribingto the above work are respectfully requested to apply 
to J.J. Audubon, 86 White street, W. A. Colman, Broadway, New York, J. B. Cheva 
lier, 72 Dock street, Philadelphia, orto any of the following agents, 
C.c Little & co., Boston ; Ives & Jewett, Salem Mass.; Francis L. Alden, New Bed- 
ford; P. John Beile, Charleston, S.C jan 25tt.j 


| 
| FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION. 
} OWLAND’S LOTION, an elegant preparation, equally adapted to the use of those 
suffering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation of the 
| glowing “tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the undeviat- 
ing success afforded by an experience of upwards of eighty years ; combining, in an 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy. It has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
| graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. 
Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against imitations which 
| under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genuine Ar- 
| ticle has the name and address of the proprietor—ROBERT SHAW, 33 Queen-street, 
| Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
| inclosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled “The Theory of Beau- 
| ty.” All others, in whatever form, are spurious. re 
| “ Sold retail by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders in the principal Cities 
of the Union, in bottles. Jy. 27—eowly* 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. 

Steam Ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts 
R. N., commander, having great alterations in her internal arrangements, adapted to in- 
creased comfort, will sail as follows :— 

From New York. 
Ist December, 1840 Ist February, 
Ist April, Ist June, Ist May, Ist August, 
Ist July, lst September, Ist October, 

The rate of pass: in after Cabins is $130, including wines and all stores. In the 
fore Cabin $100, exclusive of wine, ale, porter and spirits, which will be furnished upon 
call. 600 tons of cargo will be taken, for freight of which, or passage, apply to 

WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. 

No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. 

> An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
Ts Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, 1349 tons, 
450 horse power, is appointed to sail for the year 1840, as follows :— 
From New York 
4th June 25th July Ist July 18th August 
12th September 7th November | 10th October 8th December 
The sleeping berths in the forward cabin are placed fore and aft, and the state rooms 
greatly enlarged 
| The rate gof passage in all parts of the ship is $130—steward’s fees $5, including 
wines, &c, as formerly. 
| For freight or passage, or other information, apply personally or by letter, to 
| Feb.§ RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 











From London. 
Ist January, 1st March, 


mar 28 tf 





From Bristol 








k of England Notes and all descriptions of Foreign Gold and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. 


Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
| From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
| Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au- 
| gust and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 1st, 


They Buy and sell uncurrent money of all kinds at the best rates, and attend to Ex- , 8th and 16th of ce te Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
i 


change business in its various branches. 


packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 


Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the Canadas, and Europe, for the Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-\Days of Sailing from Havre 
proceeds of which persons can draw at sight, with the interest due. York. 

Money in large or smal! sums received on deposit and interest allowed. | Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24/Dec. 1, March 16, July 

Sylvester & Co, respeetfully beg to notice that they have no other office but at 156 | Towa W. W. Pell, “ 2, “ 16,June 8} “ 8, April 1, “ 16 
Broadway, where they have been established for some years. Letters will meet prompt Burgundy, D. Lines, Nov. “ 4 * wi* 6 % 8, Aug. 


attention if addressed SYLVESTER & Co. 
Dec. 6—tf 156 Broadway, New York. 








TORR & MORTIMER, of New Bond street, London, in tendering their acknowledg- Sully 
ments for the very liberal support which they have received since the opening of | Emerald 
their Branch Establishment in New York, would respectfully intimate the removal of | Silvie De Grasse, L Weiderholdt Jan. & “ 24 
the latter from No. 20 Warren street to No. 356 Broadway, two doors above the Carlton Poland mie “« 7 
House ; where they will constantly keep an extensive assortment of new and fashiona- | albany. 
ble articles, in Jewellery, Plate, Plated ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best ae 


London manufacture. 


S. & M. beg likewise to announce, that they will receive regularly by the steam ves- 
sels, the new Patterns as they are produced from their Manufactory in London ; and 
from the great facilities afforded by these vessels, they will at all times be able to exe. 


cute orders given here, within a couple of months. Jun 1344 


8, , 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten,| “ 16,March 8, “ 24\Jan. 1, “ 16, “ 8&8 
Duch.d’Orleans,| A. Richardson,| “ 24, “ 16, July ’ 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, (Dec. 8 “ 2%, “ 8, Sept. 1} 
|WCThompson; “ 16, April * ve 1, © mW © 
G. W. Howes,} “ 2, * 16, Aug. 8) “ @June 1, .* 16 
i - ll Clg 8, Oct. 1 
24\Marchi, “ 16, “ §& 


4 


\C. Anthony, jr.| “ 16, May g 
\J.Johnston,jr-| “ 24, “ 16, Sept. 8 “ 8 July 1, “ 16 





| 
| 
} 








| 
} 
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g |S. Whitney, and Cambridge, 


| 
24, J | 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 


tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 


actually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 


WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers } M Swen 77 i Garric 
at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenset | Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, ees COLLINS & Co., New York. 


A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION !1 
Patronised by the Royal Family and Nobility. 
HARPE’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT.—These preparations are 
deemed the most important discoveries ever brought before public notice. Their 
valuable properties have been fully proved throughout England ; and although but re- 
cently introduced here, every trial attests their extraordinary powers. A single in- 
stance is selected : P 
Dear Sir—Allow me to state my entire confidence in your specific, for the cure of the 
Rheumatism. Having been severely attacked with that disease in my hip and knee, I 
was eatirely prostrated, and totally unable to touch my foot tothe ground. By the ad- 
vice ota friend I was induced to try your remedy, and must confess it operated like ma- 
ic ; in one day I was greatly relieved, and on the second I believe perfectly cured, as I 
ave not been troubled with itsince. Ihave been induced to pen this certificate in jus- 
tice to you and for the benefit of my fellow citizens. Your obedient servant, 
FREDERICK R. LEE, Assistant Alderman ofthe 17th Ward. 


| 


To Dr. Powell. 
There are five kinds of Cerates, and also a Liniment, each adapted to give prompt 
relief in different diseases and injuries, viz : 
No.1, Plain ! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
ness, Erysipelas, External Inflammation, Boils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 
No. 2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains, Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains. 
No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 
No.4, Balsam ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores. 
No. 5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &e, 
The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 is used, butisa more powerful pre. 
aration. Each variety is put up im boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2 ceuts, $150 and 
50, each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 
J.W. POWELL, M. D., Sole Agent, 
ju2me. 157 Broadway, N. ¥. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. — ; 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 








Ships, Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. | London. 

St. James, W.HSebor, j|Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, 16 8 we se ae 

Gladiator, T Britton, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) 2 17, 17, “ 47 
Wellington, D Chadwick, eM CUM LS. ae 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “oo “0, “§ April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |E.E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. 1} “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Samson, R. Sturgis, Sim Fe °°) See 27, “7, “* 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20,“ 20.May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, iH. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 . Bi, Cer 5 a7 
Toronto, |R. Griswold, oe 98 SoBe oF ype 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “« 90, “* 20, “© iJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 











These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 


| for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 


Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co 134 Front st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz :— ey 

Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 3, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 





Virgini Higgins, “ 13, 13, “ 13Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
New Yor! : We Barstow, “19 “ 19 « 19 & 7 * 7 we 7 
Roscius. J. Collins, os, *¢ © @¢ OB Byor® Eine 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. ~1, April 1} “ 19, “ 19, & 19 
Independence, |Wortman, a ee ee 

Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “13, “ 13, “ 13,Oct. 1, Feb 1, June i 
Oxford, y. Retwome, | * TE ot OR ISP Sees oF, 7 
Siddons, N. B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 95, .“ 2 “ 13, * 13, “ J8 
North America, |A. B. Lowber,Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 1 “ 19 “ 19 
Roscoe, H. Huttleson,| “ 7, “ 7, “ ae | oe 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “13, “ 493, “ 13,Nov 1, March I, July 1 
Columbus, Cropper, “19, * 39, 6 FGF «<9 “ ; 2. 

Sheridan, Depeyster, ‘eo ¢« © * SS. >. aaa 
South America, |Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Jure 1] “ 19, © 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, le th li Song Berg Dhes 


25 

United States, |J. G. Fisher, oy Fo, 2 To Hy Apri 1, Aug. 1 
England B. L. Waite, om * 1, r a , f 7, 

Garrick, '|A.S. Palmer, | “95, “ 95, “ 9 “ 13, “ 13 “ 43 

Europe, A.C. Marshall,;Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1} “ 19, 19, 19 

These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elogant accommoda- 

tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 











} | and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wiaes, stores, and bedding. 


Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par} 


8} “ 8, Ma 1 « 46 /|cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 


ts for ships Oxfo aerica, Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
Agents for ships Oxford, North Ar Me TUN a. Co.. or C. H MARSHALL, y ue 
BARING, ee age & veo) Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and | Init tates, 

, - 4 ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Live 1. 

s ‘ , Independence, Roscoe. and Geo. Washington 

eneteeipaci Shak RINNELL. MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N. Y. 


WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool. 


WM, & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoe 


_ wv uly 18, 








